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HERE are two distinctly different 

methods followed in the coyversion 

of corn into human food, and these 

are technically known as the “wet” 

and the “dry” processes of milling. 

The wet process is that followed by 
the starch and glucose makers; the dry process by 
millers, both in the North and in the South, whose 
business it is to manufacture corn meal, corn flour, 
corn grits, hominy, etc. 

In making starch, or by following the wet process 
of milling, the first thing done is to steep the corn in 
warm water for about 48 hours. This causes the kernel 
to soften and swell and the component parts are 
loosened, one from the other. The water is then 
drained off and carries with it solubles from the corn, 
while the residue is coarse ground in such a way that 
the germ of the corn kernel is not broken. 

To the resultant mass cold water is then applied 
freely, and by reason of specific gravity it separates 
the component parts of starch, gluten, hulls and germ. 
After this separation has been completed the hull or 
skin of the corn kernel is dried, along with the gluten 
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and evaporated solubles. These are then ground to- 
gether, producing what is known in the trade as gluten 
meal, a highly nutritious animal feed especially valu- 
able as‘a rich dairy feed. 


. germ or heart is the second component part 
of the corn kernel. It is about 10 per cent of the 
total weight of the kernel and carries practically all 
of the oil of the corn. The corn heart thus separated 
is submitted to hydraulic pressure and yields about a 
pound and a half of oil per bushel of corn. After the 
oil is thus pressed out the residue is ground, producing 
another splendid animal feed known to the trade as 
corn oil cake meal, very rich in protein and especially 


An Unusual Method of Cribbing Corn 


Fifteen-foot 
Stalks 

in a California 
Corn Field 


suited for bone and muscle 
building for growing ani- 
mals. It is particularly 
adapted for poultry mash 
feeds, 


OR the oil of corn many 

commercial uses have 

been found. Crude oil is 

used for making _ soap, 

paints, varnishes, glycerine 

and asbestos. When vul- 

canized it is used for mak- 

ing oilcloth, linoleum and 

many rubber substitutes. 

When refined it is used for 

making salads, for baking, 

for shortening, and especial- 

ly for any cooking where 

lard or vegetable oils may 

be used. Refined oil is more 

economical and superior to lard or butter for frying, 

because it imparts no flavor to the food and can be 

used over and over again. For this purpose it is grow- 
ing rapidly in popularity. 

Formerly corn oil was alleged to have been pur- 
chased by foreign olive oil manufacturers, taken across 
the Atlantic, mixed about three fourths corn oil and 
one fourth olive oil, put up in beautifully labeled bot- 
tles and then resold to the fastidious Yankee at an 
enormous profit. 

The fourth and largest part of the corn kernel 
consists of starch. Its bulk and its value greatly 
exceed the other three combined. After the separa- 
tion of starch has been completed by the process 
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previously described, the starch is dried. This dry 
starch is refined, producing the edible starch used in 
making puddings, cakes and food sauces. It is also in 
this form that we find the various laundry starches, 
the lump, pearl, and powdered, the uses of which are 
constantly being extended. 


HE dry starch is now further processed by slowly 
roasting in the presence of acidulated water, 
changing the starch into dextrine and forming a heavy, 
sirup-like product called glucose, from which, after 
filtration and refining, the sugars of corn are made, 

The dextrines, of which there are several varieties, 
are used in making colors for calico printing, printers’ 
ink, gums, glues, pastes and mucilage. The gum on 
the postage stamp and the envelope is mostly corn. 
Textiles are sized, and cloth, carpets and twine are 
finished, with dextrines of corn. It is used 
in tanning leather, in making cosmetics, 
in silvering glass for mirrors, as a filler 
for paper, and in manufacturing lactic 
acid, vinegar, shoe polish and a multitude 
of other things. 

But of greater commercial importance 
is the sirup and the sugar of corn. Corn 
sugar, like many other products of corn, 
is a newcomer to commerce. It differs 
from cane or beet sugar in that it lacks 
the intensity of sweetness possessed by its 
older rivals. It carries more nutriment 
and more wholesome food value, and be- 
cause of this virtue it is freely prescribed 
for invalids and for infants. Corn sugar 
is superior to cane sugar for bread mak- 
ing, for ice cream, for confections and 
pastry. Both the sirup and sugar of corn 
may be mixed with other sirups and 
sugars, such as the maple, to give it flavor 
and add to its sweetness. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
700,000 tons of candy consumed annually 
in the United States 210,000 are made 
from corn sirup. Today our annual pro- 
duction of corn sirup is approximately 
750,000 tons and 65,000 tons of sugar. 
That is to say, it calls for over 20,000 box 
cars of 40 tons each to transport the sirup 
and sugar annually made from corn; be- 
sides, we make each year more than 400,- 
000 tons of starch and 45,000 tons of corn 
oil calling for about 10,000 more cars for 
transportation. 


T SHOULD be remembered that most 

of these useful commodities are recent 
entries into the commercial world. In 
their manufacture about 100,000,000 bus 
corn are now consumed annually. 

The other method of milling corn, com- 
monly called the dry process, produces 
our popular table foods, such as corn meal, 
corn flour, grits, hominy, and for this pur- 
pose approximately 250,000,000 bus are 
annually consumed. 

This process of milling corn was orig- 
inated by the American Indian, or possibly by the In- 
dian squaw, who has always been the real worker in the 
social scheme of the Indian. Grinding of corn in early 
times was accomplished in a most primitive way. It 
was pounded or rubbed in a hollow log or between two 
stones manipulated by hand. Later these stones were 
turned by waterpower, from which originated the well- 
known term of “water ground corn meal.” 

The second step in producing an edible and pal- 
atable product from corn by this method was the re- 
moval of the bran or skin of the kernel. Modern 
machinery made an additional improvement by remov- 
ing the germ of the corn kernel, which has been accom- 
plished by the invention of a special machine. This 
machine is quite as important in modern corn milling 
as the cotton gin is in the preparation of cotton. It is 
called the degerminator, and its function is to separate 
the germ or the heart of the corn kernel, much as is 
done in the wet process. This insures the keeping 
qualities of corn meal, so sadly lacking by the old 
methods of milling. 

The water ground meal of bygone days was a semi- 
perishable commodity. Many there are yet who can 
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remember how imperative it was to put this old- 
fashioned meal into consumption immediately after 
grinding, because of the danger of its becoming rancid 
or moldy. 

The methods of milling corn now in vogue differ 
from the methods of the old waterwheel mill as the 
present automobile differs from the stage coach of 
olden times. The modern dry process of milling corn 
is not unlike the process of milling wheat, which is 
accomplished by a series of rolls used in making a 
gradual process of reduction. Corn, like wheat, is first 
tempered by the application of steam and water for 
the purpose of removing the bran or hull of the corn 
kernel, just as the bran or the hull of the wheat berry 
is removed. The germ of the corn kernel is then re- 
moved by the degerminator, and the oil is extracted 
from it by hydraulic pressure in the same manner as 
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Primitive Corn Grown by Hopi Indians in Arizona 


previously outlined in the wet process. The con- 
sumption of the commodities manufactured by the 
dry process is far larger in the South than in the 
North. The southerner consumes about 80 per cent 
of his breadstuff in the form of corn, the northerner 
less than 10 per cent. Here will be observed a dif- 
ference almost amazing in its proportions. Tracing 
for the reason, we can find no other explanation than 
one of taste and necessity. The southerner, always 
very fond of his corn bread and corn grits, found corn 
growing in his own country, near to his hand, while 
wheat was never grown successfully in the South. The 
northerner was a wheat grower always, and it was 
only the natural thing for him to be a consumer as well. 
But his tastes soon led him toward the whitest bread. 


N COMPARISON with people of other naticnalities, 

the American is not a large bread eater. He con- 
sumes annually slightly more than five bushels of 
wheat and two bushels of corn per capita; the German 
consumes ten bushels, of which three bushels are rye; 
the Belgian eleven bushels, of which three are rye; 
the Russian eight bushels, of which five are rye. 
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Leading all nations in production, we can say to 
our credit that we likewise lead all nations in the con- 
sumption of corn as a human food. And yet Ameri- 
cans, particularly those north of the Mason-Dixon line, 
stand sorely in need of greater education in the use of 
corn as a breadstuff; for as the cost of meat ascends 
there should be an increase in the use of corn and 
other cereals. 


ROM an agricultural and an economical stand- 

point, corn is of the utmost importance, if for no 
other reason than that it is peculiarly indigenous to 
the American continent. It is grown successfully in 
every state in the Union, barring only a few of the 
mountain states. In Europe, American wheat is meet 
ing with competition from Hungary, from Argentina, 
from Australia, from Russia, but no country can com- 
pete with us successfully on corn, either 
in general quality or volume produced. 
We have only one near competitor—Ar 
gentina. 

The world’s annual production of cor: 
is somewhat less than 4,000,000,000 bus, of 
which the United States produces three 
fourths. Nebraska alone grows more corn 
each year than Argentina. The soil and 
the climate of the transmissouri country) 
is admirably adapted to the growth of a 
superior grade of this grain. Illinois and 
Iowa, our premier corn producers, easily) 
lead in volume of production, but there is 
something peculiar and distinctive about 
the dry, crisp, incomparable autum: 
weather of the plains country of Nebras 
ka and Kansas, which is more conducive tv 
the perfect maturity of corn than can be 
found in other states. It is of interest to 
know that corn from that territory for 
merly sold in Liverpool at a premium over 
any other corn in the world, largely be 
‘cause of the perfect manner in which it 
matures. 


N MEXICO, where corn is the principal 

foodstuff of the inhabitants, less than 
200,000,000 bus are grown in normal times. 
All of Europe grows only about as much 
corn as the state of Illinois. Barring the 
possibilities of ultimate competition in 
South America, we need have no fears of 
a dangerous competitor anywhere, because 
nowhere in the world, save the great basins 
of the Mississippi and the Missouri val- 
leys, is there to be found the soil, the cli- 
mate and the seasons so perfectly adapted 
to the successful culture of this great 
wealth producing cereal. 

Today we are using the products of 
corn in more than 100 ways unknown to 
commerce 50 years ago. This shows how 
enormously the industry has been devel- 
oped and how great its present-day im- 
portance. 

Only in the past few decades has any 
serious attempt been made by commercial 
chemistry to investigate, exhaustively, the field of pos- 
sibilities for the increased use of corn in the arts and 
sciences, We are bound to believe that in the present 
day we are only pioneering in the uses to which this 
great cereal is so admirably adapted. As our commer- 
cial chemists show greater zeal and efficiency in their 
research work, additional and new uses will be dis- 
covered for the manifold products of corn. 

One of the very important economic developments 
following enlarged uses for corn will be a great ad- 
dition to the wealth of the country in which it is 
grown. Now some of the best corn producing lands 
in Illinois are selling for $400 per acre and up; and in 
Nebraska at one half this price. It is not a far cry 
to forecast these values will be doubled, and possibly 
trebled, within the present generation as a direct or 
indirect result of the growing of corn. 

While corn was a very necessary food product to 
the red men and to the early-day colonists, its devel- 
opment in the past few decades has been of vastly 
more importance. In fact, corn easily surpasses in 
commercial value today any single commodity pro- 
duced on the American continent. 
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“I kind of get a grin,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “when the 
eat market gets a leetle bit jerky an’ 
pretty soon you hear somebody 

—= lettin’ outa yell for guv'ment 
help. One time it’s the 
farmer an’ another time 
city slickers, but 
y it’s always the 
feller whose turn 
| it is to take a 
gli . I don’ ¢ 
do no speculatin’ an’ 
=I don’t know ef it’s 

| or wrong, but so 
long as that’s the 











a right — an’ take his lickin’ 


when it comes his turn. Danged ef I don’t.” 

















THE LEGITIMATE TRADE 

| T IS an interesting circumstance that the only word 

which properly describes the trade in futures for 
hedging purposes, as opposed to purely speculative 
trading, is “legitimate.” This emphasizes the truth 
that the participation of outside interests is essentially 
illegitimate, having no direct connection with the grain 
business itself but being concerned only with forecast- 
ing the movement of prices for its own profit. 

Unfortunately, this illegitimate trading is essential 
in operating the present system. Hedging transac- 
tions, if limited to those who have an insurable interest 
in the protection of stocks or contracts, would not be 
sufficient to maintain an active market. Should trad- 
ing be thus restricted, trades could only be effected 
through the meeting of those having directly opposed 
interest, which is an obvious impossibility. To supply 
the requisite volume the public must, therefore, be 
permitted to indulge its taste for adventure, and it is 
from this necessity that all of the evils of option 
trading take beginning. 

An ideal condition would be one where the pros 
and cons of public participation would be free to 
exercise themselves in creating a broad market with- 
out their registering unduly in the making of prices. 
This ideal is not likely soon to be realized, and the 
most that can be accomplished is so to disperse the 
price effects of outside trading influence that actual 
supply and demand conditions will at all times be 
dominant. 

So far there is no accord as to how this may be 
done. 
doing it. A considerable part of the trade believes 
that it is useless to attempt it, and that the present 
flurry of criticism will pass as others have passed be- 
fore. These are believers in the established order. 
Another considerable, and increasing, part believes 
that the ills of no future trading at all would not 
be worse than the present situation. Some of these 
are so extreme as to oppose any structural change. 
They would invite the public and Congress to do their 
worst. 

Good sense dictates constructive moderation, a com- 
promise between those who want the machinery avail- 
able only to the “legitimate” trade and those who hold 
that the game should be so wide open that the only 
“illegitimate” trader would be the one whose margin 
is exhausted. Abolition of future trading would be 
harmful, and would injure the grower and consumer 
most of all. Continuance of the present evils is equally 
bad, the injury being principally suffered by the grain 
trade and milling. There is a sound middle ground, 
and it can be located and occupied through confer- 
ence and accommodation. 


There is not even accord as to the necessity of © 
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AGAIN—SECONDHAND BAGS 

N ITS general theory of never wearying in well 

doing, The Northwestern Miller periodically ex- 
presses its sentiments toward secondhand flour bags. 
It has no way of knowing whether or not its occasional 
sermons have the slightest effect in reducing the use 
of these utterly unfit flour containers, but so long as 
paper and ink are available and it can count in any 
degree whatever upon the patience of its readers, it 
will go on and on declaring that the moldy, old second 
to fifth and sixthhand flour bag is unfit to hold clean 
and wholesome flour. 

There is a possibility that the seamless grain bag, 
ordinarily used by cracker factories and by many large 
bakeries is, when properly cared for and carefully 
cleaned before refilling, a suitable container for flour. 
This is not, however, true of the ordinary run of cot- 
ton and burlap bags which, after repeated former use, 
are roughly dusted, tied into bales and returned again 
and again for refilling. Not only are these always 
dirty, but frequently they are damp, greasy, moldy 
and infested with bugs. No amount of cleaning can 
possibly make them fit to hold any food product. 

Every baker who requires his flour to be shipped 
to him in these utterly unfit containers undoes all of 
the cleanliness and sanitary equipment and practices 
in his bakery. Every miller who accepts such bags 
and takes them into his mill for refilling not only is 


‘unfair to his product and to himself but assumes a 


serious danger of incurring heavy expense to rid his 
mill of the insects which find the dirty secondhand 
bag an easy way to enter the premises. 

A very practical suggestion to reduce and perhaps 
in the end eliminate the secondhand bag evil comes to 
The Northwestern Miller in the form of a proposal 
that they should be treated to a specific charge in the 
package differential. There would be no unfairness in 
a fixed charge sufficient to cover the miller’s cost for 
cleaning and handling and some part of the element 
of risk which always attends bringing these sacks into 
the packing room. Whether this or some other plan 
will best reach the evil is a detail. Certainly millers 
are lax in their duty to themselves and to their prod- 
ucts so long as they permit good and wholesome flour 
to be packed in the filthy bags which are now too often 
used, 





SPECULATION’S DESTRUCTIVE EFFECTS 
apne following extract from a market review in a 
recent issue of The Miller, London, serves to show 
the serious disturbance to the export flour trade occa- 
sioned by inordinate fluctuations in wheat prices: 

“It is obvious that the wheat market at the 
other side of the Atlantic has been, and still is, in 
a most sensitive and nervous condition; and as the 
markets of this and also of continental countries 
are all more or less influenced by the market hap- 
penings at the other side, they, too, are to a certain 
extent unsettled and unstable. In face of the 
above position, those who have had even a little 
experience of the flour business here cannot be 
surprised that the trade here is at present so very 
dull and unsatisfactory, for it must be remembered 
that those engaged in the flour dealings are for 
the most part quite conservative in their business 
instincts, and there is hardly anything that is more 
likely to shake their confidence and to deter them 
from ‘trading freely and in their normal manner 
than the constant jumping up and down in prices 
which has recently almost become-a habit. 

“The present position is such that most of our 
ordinary buyers of flour at this side conceive 
themselves to be at the mercy of operators who 
are more or less purely speculators. They have 
not, in fact, any means of judging what may be 
the next market movement, and hence they are at 
present absolutely without confidence in the sta- 
bility of the market, with the result that they are 
afraid to engage in transactions in flour, even such 
as would be no more than their ordinary pur- 
chases in normal conditions of the market; and, 
further, we much fear that this lack of confidence 
will continue until the market has again settled 
down to saner and more stable conditions.” 

Unfortunately the flour buying thus deferred was 
not merely postponed, but is entirely lost to American 
millers. In hesitating to commit themselves for con- 
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siderable sized lots of American flour for arrival weeks 
ahead, buyers found it desirable to eke out their re- 
quirements through purchase of smaller amounts from 
near-by sources of supply. The course of the wheat 
market, therefore, not only was currently harmful to 
normal business, but was ultimately restrictive as to 
the total volume of export trade in flour. 

A Scotch miller recently pointed out another factor 
in the widespread influence which the speculative wheat 
market has exerted on actual trade in wheat and flour. 
British millers, he said, entered the current crop year 
with their minds prepared for considerably higher 
prices. He believed, indeed, that with a steady and 
sustained advance the market might have reached an 
even higher level than the February peak, and with no 
material disturbance of normal trade currents. 

It was only when American prices began their sky- 
ro¢ket advance that other sources of world supply 
were more carefully examined. The price peak re- 
sulted in a sharp hastening of supplies from the south- 
ern hemisphere and a wheat movement from those 
fields which would not in normal course have reached 
consuming countries until much later. The speculative 
advance simply opened the bins of the world, and 
America, from its apparent position of price com- 
mand, surrendered to competition through overesti- 
mating the value of its hand. 

All of which is in added emphasis of the injury to 
normal business when the machinery for future grain 
trading ceases to function in its proper purpose and 
becomes merely the means of enlisting a vast and 
wholly irresponsible outside interest in the market. It 
is this defect which the grain exchanges are being 
called upon to repair if unintelligent, perhaps even 
vicious, corrective legislation is to be forestalled. 





ON COST ACCOUNTING 

OMMENTING on the proposed establishment of 

a uniform cost accounting system, the head of an 
important milling concern writes to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

“The great objection I have to accounting systems 
is that when we start into them we try to do so in a 
practical, economical manner, but as the work develops 
it gets to be more refined and the mass of details 
increases. There is a question in my mind as to 
whether it is not carried to the extreme, and whether 
it does not cease to be as profitable as it might be if 
confined to a more simple procedure. I am satisfied 
that, in our own methods, we cover everything down 
to the minutest detail, and furthermore, we carry re- 
serves that make it difficult for us at times to show a 
profit. However, if all mills would do likewise, it 
would mean a very profitable milling business,” 

It is in the solution of the problem here presented 
that the proposed Controllers’ Council can render its 
greatest service to the industry. There is, of course, 
a middle ground between accounting methods so loose 
that they fail of their first duty in giving intelligent 
information about the business, and other methods so 
detailed and precise that they actually form a burden 
on the business. Without doubt, many millers are the 
unwitting victims of incomplete records, while others 
suffer from too great professional enthusiasm on the 
part of their accountants. 

It is, however, highly improbable that many millers 
are victims of too many or too great reserves, so 
that even satisfactory gross earnings do not reflect 
themselves in a profit showing on the balance sheet. 
This probably was true during war regulations and, 
to a lesser extent, through the period of high super- 
taxes, but in more recent years most millers have, 
either in enjoyment of their new freedom or from sheer 
lack of earnings, been content to let the income 
frankly reveal itself in the form of profits. As between 
the appeal of accounting conscience and the sharp cry 


- of stockholders for dividends, conscience ever proves 


itself the coward. 

Millers’ minds always will differ, and there can 
never be uniformity of practice in those larger factors 
of accounting which have to do with business judg- 
ment. The best that can be done is to fix a magnetic 
pole for cost accounting and provide each miller with 
a chart and compass. It is for him then to choose his 
own course, trim his sails to the wind in his own way 
and bring what cargo he will into the safe port of 
Milling Profit. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

May 10 May 12 

May9 May 2 19% 24 1923 
.161,978 171 238,555 
7,383 4,835 
15,575 8,090 
6,600 4,000 





Minneapolis .. 
St. Paul 
Duluth-Superior 18,650 
Milwaukee 7,000 


195,011 198,263 224,302 2 
156,198 194,562 202,631 el 177 


Totals 
Outside mills*. 








5 426,933 439,687 


















Ag'gate sprg.351,209 392,82 

St. Louis ...... 14,500 14, 500 28,800 30,200 
St. Louisft ..... $1,200 31,500 41,200 33,400 
Buffalo ........179,002 170,080 138,196 100,800 
Chicago .. ‘ 30,000 29,000 37,000 18,000 
Kansas City... 89,941 91,774 75,771 90,780 
Kansas Cityt ..213,243 227,636 253,163 279,545 
eee ree 16,706 17,055 19,406 13,080 
St. Joseph .... 21,922 22,683 22,808 23,485 
a 19,793 20,179 15,258 23,140 
Wichita ...... 23,067 ,654 30,984 30,890 
_, eee 5 26,500 28,300 26,100 
, Ore 61,039 76,081 57,360 
Indianapolis 5,432 5,487 10,235 
Nashville®® ... «wees 61,366 92,537 95,105 
Portland, Oreg. 10,856 14,750 ,073 

Beattion ...e- 9,558 10,914 3,810 

Tacoma 9,412 6,678 27,204 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
May 10 May 12 
May2 1924 1923 


May 9 3 
Minneapolis ...... 30 31 36 42 
Bt. Pal .rsccevee 34 22 32 53 
Duluth-Superior .. 50 39 22 58 
Milwaukee ....... 9 55 3 42 
Outside mills* ... 47 51 50 40 
Average spring. 37 39 41 42 
St. Liowls ...ceess 23 23 45 60 
St. Louis? ....... 36 36 47 43 
Buffalo ..cccceces 75 71 83 60 
Chicago ...cscees 75 72 92 45 
Kansas City ..... 60 61 50 67 
Kansas City? .... 38 41 51 54 
Omaha .occcceses 61 62 77 56 
St. Joseph ....... 46 48 48 49 
BAUME 2c cccccccee 3 43 38 49 
WHSCMECE ceo cccnces 35 36 48 47 
WEROGO. 0600000600 54 55 62 54 
TOIOGOT .ccecscece 39 46 52 46 
Indianapolis ..... 36 27 27 45 
Nashville*® ...... oe 40 49 49 
Portland, Oregon. 17 23 40 
Seattle .ccccscces 18 21 45 48 
TACOMA .cccccess 17 12 48 24 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

7Flour made by mills outside of St. 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph, 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


FEDERATION TO APPEAL 
IN TRADEMARK CASE 


Burrato, N. Y., May 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—A. P. Husband, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation, announced 
at the annual convention of the New 
York State Millers’ Association, held 
here today at the Hotel Buffalo, that the 
Federation would immediately file briefs 
with the United States Supreme Court 
asking for a review of the recent de- 
cision in the Gold Medal trademark dis- 
pute between the France Milling Co. and 
the Washburn Crosby Co. 

He added that the congressional reso- 
lution regarding freight rates on wheat 
would also be brought before the Su- 
preme Court, and it would be petitioned 
that flour should be put on an equal 
basis with wheat. 

The committees appointed to investi- 
gate milling in transit and the Minne- 
apolis rate case, now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, gave their 
reports, 

The session re-elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: W. V. 
Hamilton, Caledonia, president; C. H. 
Cochran, Buffalo, vice president; George 
Motley, Rochester, treasurer; Fred E. 
Pond, Buffalo, secretary. 

M. A. McCartny. 


Louis, 








ST. LOUIS’ FOREIGN TRADE 
OUTLOOK DISCUSSED 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The outlook for St. 
Louis to increase its foreign trade in the 
ensuing decade, and the Foreign Trades 
Conference to be held here May 21-22, 
were discussed by members of the World 
Trade Club, of St. Louis, at its monthly 
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meeting, May 5. The principal speakers 
were Professor Lewis F. Thomas, of 
Washington University, Elmo Holke, 
and Thomas L. Gaukel, manager St. 
Louis district of the United States For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce Bureau. 

Professor Thomas, in his discussion, 
said that, for generations past, the move- 
ment of business had been from east to 
west, but under prevailing economic con- 
ditions and through rapidly occurring 
changes, it was beginning to move from 
north to south. As an example, it was 
pointed out that the St. Louis export 
trade with Cuba last year amounted to 
more than $14,000,000, and with Mexico 
in excess of $12,000,000. 

Various reasons were given by Mr. 
Gaukel for St. Louis, and other indus- 
trial centers of the Mississippi valley, 
not permitting direct foreign trade with 
the South to slip through their fingers 
and be obtained by seaboard ports. 

It was predicted that 20 states and 
every city of importance in the Missis- 
sippi valley would be represented at the 
Foreign Trades Conference. Among the 
civic bodies which are sponsoring this 
conference are the World Trade Club, 
the St. Louis Advertising Club, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association and the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 





MILLERS TO BE ENTERTAINED 
A general meeting of the representa- 
tives of firms contributing to the Ameri- 
can Operative Millers’ convention enter- 
tainment fund was held at the Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, on May 8, and arrange- 


ments were practically concluded for 
the entertainment of those attending the 
convention, which will be held in St. Louis 
the first week in June. The Municipal 
Opera on Tuesday night, a tour of the 
city for the ladies Wednesday afternoon, 
the annual banquet Wednesday night and 
the boat excursion on Thursday are fea- 
tures of the program. Indications are 
that there will be a large attendance. 





PURITY BAKERIES OBTAIN 
NEW PLANT IN MEMPHIS 


Mempnuis, Tenn.—Henry T. Winkle- 
man, president Winkleman Baking Co., 
this city, and R. L. Nafziger, Kansas 
City, a large stockholder, were in New 
York last week to transfer the majority 
of the company’s stock to the Purity Bak- 
eries, Inc., New York. 

The Cushman interests took an option 
on a majority of the stock some time ago, 
at a price reported well over par. The 
local plant has been in operation only a 
little over a year. No changes in the 
policy of the business are anticipated, 
according to local officials. 





PRANGE MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 


The entire elevator and warehouse 
property of the Prange Milling Co., 
Alhambra, IIl., was burned on the night 
of May 7. The loss was only partially 
covered by insurance. The company an- 
nounces that, as soon as plans and speci- 
fications can be completed, the mill will 
be rebuilt. 
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| GRAIN FUTURES MARKETS 


BLALELE EERE ERE CLARA ENE EE ELLE BOLE WON 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
Ceeeece 166 154% 156% 154% 
Devecews 164% 153 155% 154% 
Serre 169 156% 160 158 
St 162% 150% 152% 151% 
Bee -.. 169% 148% 152% 150% 
12. ‘ 162% 151 151% 153% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
May May July May July 
Seecceee 160 147% 167% 1514 
Teeeswce 158% 146 165% 149% 
Evctvese 161% 148% 169% 152% 
ee. ¢ces Ee 144 164 147% 
11. <% 153% 141% 161% 145% 
12. -. 166% 144% 162 147 5 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
May May July May July 
Be000 ses 179% 171 157% 156% 
Rew stn. 177% 172 155% 155 
a6 4.64.90 179% 176% 160% 159% 
sens 169% 156 15312 
rr 170% 166% 153% 1511, 
| ee | 169% 154 152% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
May May July May July 
Peuraace 113% 116% 106% 108 
Was-00e04 112 114% 105 106%, 
Deweaees 114 116% 107% 109%, 
Mivesees 111% 114% 105% 107! 
> ~ oe 114% 105% 107! 
12. ... 115% 118% 108% 110 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
Per 48% 45 41% 41%, 
Wa3-0a8% 445% 44 40% 40% 
Peer 45% 45% 42 41% 
Beevers 44% 44 40% 401, 
Ser 45% 44% 41% 41 
12. , 45% 45% 41% 41! 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
Decesaes 125% 117% 113% 113: 
Weeeveee 124 115% 111% 111%, 
Baccssee 127 118% 114% 114! 
Reascans ae 113% 110 109%, 
Bave<ass Eee 111% 106% 107! 
an : 122 113% 108% 109° 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May July May July 
i ceabas 273% 276% 272% 275 
eres 272 275 272% 275 
Deas ane 277% 279% 277 279% 
Becsacivs Gee 278% 276% 2781. 
rere ||. 279% 278 280 
12 277 278% 277% 279% 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures 
per 100 lbs: 


May July 
Et PPvrererrerever 12s 2d 12s 2%d 
BE ST 0080s 660 e0es 6408 12s 3%da 12s 3%a 
SS eree Pree ere te 12s 5%d 12s 5%d 
TE Bere errr err. 12s 4%d 12s 4%d 
eee ee 12s 1%d 12s 2%d 
Ee BO ka sews Cesaeeees 12s 0d 12s 0d 





SOUTHERN BAKING CO. 
BUYS SEYBOLD PLANT 


The Southern Baking Co. has _pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the Sey- 
bold Baking Co., Miami, Fla. John Sey- 
bold will become a vice president in the 
Southern Baking Co., and the name of 
the Seybold company will not be 
changed. Claus Danielson will be gen- 
eral manager, with J. F. Rees as his as- 
sistant, Andrew Anderson having been 
forced to resign because of ill health. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to May 2, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 


March 29-April 4.... 1,918 2,217 2,300 
ABTIL BeAd ceccccceccs 1,868 2,279 2,236 
APPHL 123-18 ...cccces 1,900 2,172 2,021 
ABET. BO4BS oc cccccece 1,913 2,130 2,050 
April 26-May 2....... 1,815 2,183 2,106 
July 1-May 2 ........ 111,426 111,700 113,823 
Flour, July 1-May 2, 

bbIls— 
SPURTE TLC eee 12,670 15,160 13,200 
DT sess ¢ sabe 40 20 161 395 
Wheat, July 1-May 2, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms.716,000 627,000 683,600 
BEROED 0c cecccicvdws 178,757 71,200 136,700 
BEREUD ccccvccecsecs 5,470 25,100 17,100 
Ground by mills...... 510,300 516,900 512,200 
Wheat stocks, May 2, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 47,255 54,930 46,408 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 55,858 73,470 52,864 
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TRADEMARK RIGHTS 
FURTHER EXPLAINED 


Millers’ National Federation Issues Another 
Bulletin on Points Apparently Not Un- 
derstood in First Notification 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, has issued a further 
bulletin concerning the recent decision 
of the circuit court of appeals, New York, 
in the case of the France Milling Co. vs. 
Washburn Crosby Co. The last para- 
graph of the original bulletin on this sub- 
ject ran: 

“Prudence requires that if any miller 
has any intention of marketing any spe- 
cialties in the future and desires to use 
his mill brand, as a trademark, upon 
them, he should take immediate steps 
actually to apply the mill brand to these 
goods without delay and before any one 
else does so. It is not a question of reg- 
istration or of enlarging registration cer- 
tificates to include other goods, but of 
actual application of the trademark to 
the goods and the use of the trademark 
on these goods in the market.” 

Judging from the letters that have been 
received by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, this paragraph apparently was not 
understood. In further explanation, E. 
S. Rogers, Federation counsel, advises: 

“Rights in trademarks and brands in 
the United States do not depend upon 
registration in the Patent Office or upon 
any statutory protection by registration 
or otherwise, but upon actual application 
of the trademark or brand to the goods 
and occupancy of the market with the 
goods so branded. That is to say, a trade- 
mark or brand ownership depends upon 
commercial use of the trademark or 
brand. Therefore, if the decision in the 
France Milling Co. vs. Washburn Crosby 
Co. case stands, it means that, in order to 
own a flour trademark or brand on spe- 
cial flours, the miller must actually sell all 
varieties of special flours with the trade- 
mark or brand upon them. If, as the 
court held, straight flour and pancake 
flour are different goods, and the wide 
use of a trademark or brand on straight 
flour does not give the right to use it on 
pancake flour, then the same rule must 
apply to other special flours, such as cake 
flour, biscuit flour, self-rising flour, etc. 

“The conclusion follows that, for his 
own protection and the protection of any 
trademark or brand to which the miller 
attaches value, it should immediately be 
used by the miller upon special flours of 
all descriptions before any one else ap- 
plies it to such goods. 

“At the risk of repetition, there is no 
question of registration or of enlarging 
registration certificates to include other 
goods, but the trademark or brand must 
actually be used upon other goods com- 
mercially in the market to secure the pro- 
tection of the trademark or brand when 
applied to such goods. 

“There has been no change in the re- 
quirements for registration of trade- 
marks or brands in the Patent Office. 
To be accepted for registration it is nec- 
essary that a trademark or brand shall 
have been in actual commercial use on 
goods shipped in interstate commerce, to 
Indian tribes or to foreign countries.” 








BETTER EXPORT BUSINESS IN CANADA 

Toronto, Ont., May 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—The export business in 
spring wheat flours is picking up. Prices 
advanced 15c bbl today, making quota- 
tions 47s 9d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London. 
Domestic trade is quiet, and prices re- 


main unchanged, 
A. H. Batey. 
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Flour Demand.—The bullish wheat market of last week, based upon small 
May deliveries, better foreign cash news, marked increase in export takings, 
frost in the Southwest and the expectation of a bullish government crop re- 
port, brought no improvement to the flour market. Buyers refused to believe 
the higher levels warranted, a view that was justified by the wheat market’s 
sudden decline on Saturday, when nearly the whole of the week’s gain of 10c 
was dropped, due partly to the fact that the wheat market was over- 
bought and partly to the fact that some factors in the trade had expect- 
ed even a smaller crop total. Another bearish influence was the week end 
improvement in general crop conditions throughout the winter wheat belt. 
Hand-to-mouth buying of flour continued. Low stocks have been persistent- 
ly reported for many weeks, with no visible effect upon the volume of buying, 
still the opinion prevails that supplies are insufficient to carry through to 
the new crop. Export demand remains lifeless. 

Prices.—After following the wheat market upward last week, to a level of 
prices that was 10@25c over that of Tuesday, May 5, flour quotations dropped 
back on Monday and Tuesday of this week to approximately the level of a 
week ago. May wheat at Minneapolis closed on May 12 at $1.51%, having 
lost its entire week’s gain of about 10c recorded on Friday of last week. 

Production.—Mill output, already at a low ebb for even the normally slack 
season preceding a new crop, declined still further last week. In the hard 
winter wheat area, mills of the principal producing centers operated at less 
than half capacity. In the soft wheat milling centers of Ohio, Indiana, Ten- 
nessee and Michigan, output has been consistently above 50 per cent, but fell 
below that figure last week. Spring wheat mills of the Northwest average 37 
per cent of capacity, two points below last week. These figures are nearly 15 
per cent under those recorded a year ago. The government census report 
for March showed that 1,250,000 bbls less flour were ground in that month 
than in the same period of 1924. There was a falling off of 250,000 bbls in 
February, but January production was nearly 1,000,000 bbls more than that of 
January, 1924. 

Millfeed.—Extreme scarcity of millfeed brought about a sharp increase in 
prices during the past week, and current quotations are $2@3 ton higher. 





European Markets by Cable 

Lonvon, Enc., May 12.—(Special Cable)—Demand is very quiet. Buyers 
are disinclined to operate, owing to the heavily fluctuating markets. Cana- 
dian flours are now really on a competitive basis, but business is impossible 
until markets are more settled. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 48s 6d@ 
49s 6d ($8.23@8.40 bbl), exports 46s 6d ($7.89 bbl), and Minnesota exports 
47s 3d ($8.02 bbl) upward. Kansas offers are still out of line. Australians 
are selling cheaply at 41s 64@42s 6d ($7.04@7.21 bbl), c¢.i.f. Home milled 
straight run is selling equal to 46s 6d ($7.89 bbl), c.i-f. 

Hamburg.—Hamburg reports improved demand from the interior, with 
numerous inquiries from Poland, the Baltic states and Czechoslovakia, but ac- 
tual business is small. The Soviet government bought some clears at around 
$7.75, f.o.b.. Hamburg. Mills quote Canadian exports at $9.60, c.i.f., Kansas 
top patents $10.05, Kansas straights $9.70, Kansas clears $8.25, English patents 
$9.25 and English straights $9. All these flours are obtainable 50c cheaper 
from resellers. Stocks are low and arrivals are light. The new government is 
fully expected to introduce the flour duty, but it is not large enough to shut 
out American and Canadian flours. C. F. G. Rarxes. 








Survey of the Crops 

Ideal growing conditions are reported this week in those sections of the 
Southwest that escaped winter kill, and the prospect is for a yield equaling the 
average of the past 10 years, though lower than last year. The crop is a week 
to 10 days early. The soft winter wheat belt has experienced generous rain- 
fall, and prospects are good. 

Favorable conditions continue in the spring wheat states of the Northwest. 
An increased acreage seems apparent in Minnesota, where there have been 
recent rains to relieve a lack of moisture. Cool weather has insured deep 
rooting. Slow growth is also reported in South Dakota, where conditions 
would be ideal with a period of warmth and rainfall. There is plenty of mois- 
ture in North Dakota, and the outlook there is excellent. 
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BAKERY MERGER HAS 
DOUBLED EARNINGS 


Wall Street Journal States That First Bal- 
ance Sheet Will Show Extraordinary 
Financial Strength 


The Wall Street Journal of May 8 
published an article on the Continental 
Baking Corporation’s financial situation 
which would tend to show that the pre- 
liminary working of the huge merger has 
had successful results. The article is re- 
printed in full: 

“The Continental Baking Corporation 
will issue an earnings statement soon for 
the first 15 weeks of 1925. Earnings of 
the United Bakeries Corporation, the 
nucleus from which the Continental has 
grown, in the first 15 weeks of this year 
were more than double the same period 
last year. 

“United Bakeries in 1924 earned ap- 
proximately $4,000,000, against $1,634,448 
in 1923. If the increase of the first 15 
weeks is maintained throughout 1925, 
earnings of the United for the full year 
would reach a total of around $8,000,000, 
which would indicate total earnings for 
Continental Baking for 1925 of about 
$12,000,000. Inasmuch as sales volume of 
the Continental system has been estimat- 
ed at over $100,000,000 for 1925, it is 
probable that profits will reach this fig- 
ure, 

“The Continental is composed of a 
group of old-established firms of stable 
earning power, so that estimating earn- 
ing power of the system is not difficult. 
It is notable that under the management 
of United Bakeries, now in control of 
Continental, the earnings of newly pur- 
chased bakeries increased 25 to 50 per 
cent in six months and doubled in a year. 

“The first consolidated balance sheet of 
the Continental discloses the extraordi- 
nary financial strength of the new sys- 
tem. Cash is $11,257,090, government 
securities $423,728 and total current as- 
sets $17,256,867. Total current liabilities 
are $3,390,759. Of this, $1,491,340 are 
accounts payable, $518,290 notes payable, 
and approximately $850,000 taxes. 

“Accounts payable consist only of 
money due for a few days’ supplies. The 
baking business is handled almost en- 
tirely on a cash basis, and each day’s 
production is paid for as it is received 
by retailers. 

“Inventories at cost are carried at $3,- 
473,650, a remarkably small amount for 
a concern with an annual volume of over 
$100,000,000 sales. On this basis Conti- 
nental turns its inventories over almost 
30 times a year. 

“Working capital is $13,875,108, and 
current asset ratio is better than five to 
one. 

“The Continental has a total of ap- 
proximately 80 bakeries, located all over 
the United States and Canada, and it is 
expected that this number will be in- 
creased to 120 by the end of 1925. It 
should be pointed out that the Conti- 
nental’s strong cash position is not the 
result of any financing in connection with 
the formation of the combination. 
Mergers were effected by exchange of 
stock and in some cases plants were 
bought for cash, but no securities of any 
kind were sold to finance the merger. 

“Capital of the system consists of 
$47,846,900 8 per cent preferred shares, 
272,245 shares no par class A common, 
and 2,000,000 shares no par class B com- 
mon.” 





An unusually good corn crop is ex- 
pected in South Africa. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $8.20@ 8.65 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.85@ 8.40 
Spring first clear ............ 6.85@ 7.35 
Hard winter short patent ... 8.30@ 8.70 
Hard winter straight ....... 7.70@ 8.05 
Hard winter first clear ...... 6.70@ 7.10 
Soft winter short patent .... 8.45@ 8.95 
Soft winter straight ........ 7.95@ 8.30 
Soft winter first clear ...... 7.20@ 7.40 
SD No cc cisccaes 6.30@ 6.60 
mye Sour, Gate .........0.. 5.95@ 6.10 
Family patent 


Bemsthe wccccecs $9.80@10.20 (49's) 
San Francisco. . 


-+++@10.10 9.0 i ee 
*Includes near-by straights. tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


0@9.25 


. 


12. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 
Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.90@ 9.15 a re $8.00@ 8.35 $9.45@ 9.75 $9.00@ 9.50 $8.90@ 9.15 $9.50@ 9.75 $10.00@10.35 $8.75@ 9.10 $9.50@ 9.75 
8.65@ 8.80 rrr, Tere 7.75@ 8.05 9.20@ 9.50 8.60@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.65 8.75@ 9.25 8.65 @10.15 8.40@ 8.75 ; @.. 
1.20@ 7.40 ....@.... 7.00@ 7.35 7.90@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.55 es ee 7.75@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.10 oa ee ee Set 
-@.. 7.75@ 8.60 7.65@ 8.00 9.50@ 9.65 9.00@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.00 9.10@ 9.60 8.50@ 9.40 8.90@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.25 
-@. 6.75@ 7.60 7.15@ 7.50 9.25@ 9.35 8.55@ 8.95 8.25@ 8.50 8.65@ 9.10 ee Pee 8.55@ 8.90 are. oT 
-@. 6.25@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.10 rer oe cece Qaees oven Q@ovee cows ove eoo@ecce coc@eses cose @ coe. 
.@. .@. 7.90@ 8.20 9.50@ 9.75 wert eee 8.75@ 9.00 eee ae 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.40 10.00 @10.50 
at's _@... 7.60@ 7.90 9.25@ 9.50 8.80@ 9.00 *8.25@ 8.50 *8.50@ 9.25 8.35@ 8.75 8.70@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.75 
er. Sree 7, eee 6.75@ 7.05 a eda e ccce Bocce es Pree wer, frre 8.00@ 8.40 au eta 7.50@ 7.75 
6.50@ 6.60 . re 7) Oe 7.40@ 7.50 6.90@ 7.35 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 17.75 7.25@ 7.50 oe eee ee 
4.80@ 4.90 @ Pee ss 7.20@ 7.30 cone @ecce 5.50@ 5.75 wer. Peer 7.00@ 7.25 re, eer oT 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$7.00@7.50 (49's) $7.00@7.50 (49's) $....@..... $9.10@ 9.75 $8.60@8.90 
a 9.25 @10.00 9.80@ 10.00 9.30@9.50 





























The Feed Men Meet at 
New Orleans 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


cially long time contracts and guar- 

anties against price declines, was 
the goal worked for at the seventeenth 
annual convention of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, held in New 
Orleans May 6-9. These matters were 
considered by committees, and the rec- 
ommendation to the convention was that 
every effort possible be made to free the 
trade of the practices mentioned. With 
the accomplishment of this purpose the 
association will have performed an act 
of extraordinary service to the industry, 
and the convention just closed will long 
be remembered as one of real value. 

It was decided to bring the business 
sessions of the convention to a close Fri- 
day morning, and at that meeting E. W. 
Elmore, Elmore Milling Co., Oneonta, 
N. Y., was re-elected president of the 
association. J. B. Edgar, Memphis, last 
year second vice president, was elected 
first vice president, B. T. Manard, New 
Orleans, second vice president, Earl B. 
Savage, Minneapolis, third vice presi- 
dent, W. R. Anderson, Milwaukee, treas- 
urer, and L. F. Brown, Chicago, secre- 
tary. 

The board of directors elected for the 
coming year is as follows: O. E. M. Kel- 
ler, Chicago, chairman; E. Wilkinson, 
Birmingham, Ala., Elmer J. Eshelman, 
Lancaster, Pa., Charles P. Woolverton, 
St. Joseph, Mo., Charles A. Krause, Mil- 
waukee, F. J. Ludwig, Boston, J. M. Wil- 
son, Meridian, Miss., George G. Keith, 
Nashville, Tenn., J. C. Reid, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, W. R. Smith-Vaniz, Memphis, 
Tenn., S. J. Thompson, Cincinnati, T. E. 
Snyder, Chicago, Otto Weiss, Wichita, 
Kansas, J. L. Marshall, Jr., Louisville, 
and Charles Staff, Detroit. 

After calling the convention to order in 
the Roosevelt Hotel Thursday morning 
President Elmore introduced the Hon. 
Harry D. Wilson, Baton Rouge, La., 
commissioner of agriculture for that 
state, who in the course of his address 
of welcome assured the delegates of the 
pleasure Louisiana had in entertaining 
them. Mr. Elmore responded to these 
remarks and then made his annual ad- 
dress, which he largely devoted to a plea 
for better education in business, saying 
it is the firm which does not know its 
cost of operation that is the hardest com- 
petitor to meet. 


Bh cay tong tim of trade evils, espe- 





President American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association 


E. W. Elmore, 


Mr. Elmore decried the fact that too 
many feed manufacturers are inclined 
to depend upon speculation for their suc- 
cess. In this connection he said: “Specu- 
lation cannot be eliminated entirely, for 
we must keep our mills and warehouses 
stocked sufficiently to supply our trade 
promptly at all times, but let us not fea- 
ture speculation; rather let us feature 
knowing our costs. What is the cause 
of most financial failures of feed manu- 
facturers? I will venture it is nearly 100 
per cent too much speculation, and not 
enough knowledge of costs.” 

That conditions in the feed manufac- 
turing industry during the past year 
have not been entirely satisfactory was 
admitted by W. E. Suits, chairman of 
the executive committee, who explained at 
length just what situations are confront- 
ing the manufacturers. He first pleaded, 
however, for the support of the entire 
feed manufacturing industry, pointing 
out the extremely valuable work being 
done by L. F. Brown and R. M. Field, 
secretary and traffic manager, respective- 
ly, of the association. 

Mr. Suits pointed out the similarity 
between the flour milling and mixed feed 
manufacturing industries, in that both 
are confronted with a capacity consid- 
erably in excess of the domestic demand 
for their outputs. The increase in the 
annual volume of the oat crop in this 
country, coupled with a decrease in the 
number of horses and mules being used 
in the cities, was another factor men- 
tioned by him. Last year the pastures 
remained green much longer than usual, 
which had an adverse effect on the con- 
sumption of mixed feeds. 

While the dairy industry is still suf- 
fering from the aftermath of the war, it 
is making rapid strides forward, and Mr. 
Suits in particular commended the work 
being carried on by the National Dairy 
Council, which is looking toward in- 
creased consumption of milk. That the 
feeding industry is undergoing a marked 
change in its methods of doing business 
was pointed out by him as follows: 

“I wonder if you realize the gradual 
change which is coming over our busi- 
ness, due to the almost perfect railroad 
service which has developed within the 
last two or three years. Only a short 
time ago it was necessary for all of us 
and our customers to carry heavy stocks 
or to make purchases in advance of our 
immediate needs, because with the car 
shortages, worn out engines, imperfect 
trackage, etc., great uncertainty existed 
as to when we could receive our pur- 
chases or deliver our products. Today it 
is possible for any of us to ship a car- 
load of feed immediately after it is or- 
dered, or practically on the date the 
buyer requests, and it moves toward des- 
tination 200 miles daily. The same con- 
ditions are true of our purchases. 

“The general hard-up condition of feed 
dealers causes them to take advantage of 
these improved conditions and carry 
small stocks, ordering frequently. This 
is for the general good of the industry, 
permitting smaller investments and less 
risk, yet we find a great many manu- 
facturers clinging to the old idea of 
trying to book up the trade with all the 
goods it can use over a long period. It 
was brought out forcibly in the flour 
millers’ convention that this rank specu- 
lation is detrimental to-the business. It 
has a tendency to induce trade to over- 
buy. 

“A bright, ambitious salesman creates 
a spirit of great optimism in the dealer, 
and he thinks he can sell more than the 
facts justify. Fifteen or 50 feed manu- 
facturers start out with the idea of sell- 
ing a lot of feed in the briefest possible 
space of time, and incidentally they 
simultaneously protect their sales and 
prospective business by corresponding 
purchases of ingredients. They boom the 
prices of these ingredients under the sim- 
ple law of supply and demand, and then 
they all sell and buy more at the top of 
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the market, which eventually declines 
with lessened shipping demand. 

“This calls for repricing the contracts. 
Many refuse to sell feeds with prices 
guaranteed against decline, but find that 
their dealers are unable to move their 
stocks bought at the higher prices, or 
to take out the unshipped goods on the 
contract. ‘Their dealer is in competition 
with another who is getting his supplies 
at the reduced market; hence, regardless 
of original intentions, they must do a 
certain amount of repricing or tempo- 
rarily go out of business. 

“The basis of all this trouble is specu- 
lation. Anything that I can say at this 
time will not change the situation, but 
I am bringing out these points because 
I think we should all seriously consider 
whether or not we cannot in some way 
reduce the speculative long-term sales to 
a much less volume than the present.” 

The annual report of L. F. Brown, 
secretary, went into detail regarding 
many of the affairs of the organization, 
the first matter considered being a re- 
view of the legislation now pending or 
recently enacted in various states affect- 
ing the feed industry. The states men- 
tioned included Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. Mr. Brown 
outlined the many other activities which 
the association has carried on during the 
year, and concluded his remarks with a 
plea for further support for it by the 
industry, so that its work may be of more 
beneficial result. 

R. M. Field, traffic manager, explained 
how his office and the traffic committee 
work with and for the association. He 
reviewed much of the national legislation 
which he was called upon to consider 
for it, and his review of the past year in 
traffic matters was quite complete. 

J. J. Donohue, general claim attorney 
for the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
discussed the problems confronting the 
railways of the country. Much of his 
address was of a statistical nature tend- 
ing to show that railroads are entitled 
to ‘a legislative holiday from restrictive 
measures. 

Professor Harry R. Lewis, Davisville, 
R. I., speaking in behalf of the National 
Poultry Council, explained that the pur- 
poses of that body are to do all that can 
be done to promote the standing of the 
poultry industry. The American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association is a member 
of the council, and as many of those in 
attendance at the meeting are engaged in 
the manufacture of poultry feeds, Pro- 
fessor Lewis’ address proved one of the 





most important delivered during the con 
vention. 

The educational obligations of the feed 
manufacturer and ethics in advertising 
were instructive addresses, different in 
character, yet both indicative of a new 
and more progressive day in the manu- 
facture of mixed feeds. The first sub- 
ject was discussed by David Thibault, 
editor of Modern Farming, New Orleans, 
and the second by A. F. Seay, vice presi- 
dent Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

That closer co-operation and a better 
understanding of the law and its pur- 
poses is gradually being effected was 
brought out in the address delivered by 
Dr. G. L. Bidwell, president Association 
of Feed Control Officials of the United 
States. This address and the intentness 
with which it was received showed the 
necessity of and desire for closer co-op- 
eration between the feed control officials 
and the manufacturers. 

In addition to the business transacted 
at this convention, it was said to be one 
of the most pleasant ever held by the as- 
sociation, by those who have been attend- 
ing them for years. The entertainment 
was exceptional. A dinner dance was 
held at the Louisiane Restaurant Thurs- 
day night, and on Friday afternoon a 
river trip was taken on the Susquehanna. 
Going along the water front a stop was 
made for an inspection trip through the 
plant of Penick & Ford, Ltd. Later the 
boat went up the industrial canal and 
through the locks, landing at West End, 
where special street cars were waiting to 
take the guests back to the hotel. 

Those registered at convention head- 
quarters were: 

Henry F. Ackhoff, Oyster Shell Products 
Corporation, New York. 

Gustaf Ackerman, Oyster Shell Products 
Corporation, New York. 

Wade Askew, Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad, Mobile, Ala. 

H. A. Abbott, Albert Dickinson Co., Chi- 
cago. 

A. F. Aschner, New Orleans. 

H. Albrecht, Jr., The Hermitage Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

A. F. Aschner, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
New Orleans. 

G. Worthen Agee, Barrow-Agee Labora- 
tories, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

R M. Adam, Anheuser-Busch, 
Louis. © 

Alex Allain, 
Orleans. 

W. F. Becker, Jr., Cereal Byproducts Co., 
Chicago. 

L. E. Bopst, Maryland Feed Inspection 
Department, College Park, Md. 

A. 8S. Buxton, Kentucky Chemical Mfg. 
Co., Covington, Ky. 

A. W. Bosworth, Cereal Byproducts Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

P. L. Barnes, Mente & Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans. 

Reuben H. Brown, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
New Orleans. 

M. M. Bosworth, M. M. Bosworth Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Inc., St. 


Delgado & Co., Inc., New 
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J. F. Baker, Lamar Alfalfa Milling Co., 
Lamar, Colo. 

H. G. Baker, Indian Milling Co., Tusca- 
joosa, Ala. 

George L. Bidwell, Bureau of Chemicals, 
Vashington, D. C. " 
= G. Boyer, Armour Fertilizer Works, 
Chicago. 

L. F. Brown, secretary American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. 

A. Casler, Darling & Co., Chicago. 

G. A. Chapman, Riverdale Products Co., 
Chicago. y 

J. S. Chartrand, Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
oad, Kansas City. 





Rai 
Joseph T. Crump, Chase Bag Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. a: 
sshton Casler, Darling & Co., United 


States Yards, Chicago. 
c. BE. Coe, C. U. Snyder & Co., Chicago. 
A. J. Chapman, official reporter, New Or- 


leans. 


J. R. Chisman, Nashville, Chicago & St. 


Louis Railroad, Memphis, Tenn. 
H. Correll, Nashville, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad, Memphis, Tenn. 
m. F. Cooper, Denver Alfalfa Milling & 
Pr Co., Lamar, Colo. 


uis Christianson, American Molasses Co. 
of Louisiana, New Orleans. 
rold Danziger, Mente & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans. 
W. B. Darhiell, Memphis, Tenn. 
H. A. Dyer, National Hay & Milling Co., 


K is City. 

Pp. H. Doherty, Kadde Kane Mills, Shreve- 
p La. 

Charles B. Dreyer, Dreyer Commission 
Co., St. Louis, 


R. Decker, Chase Bag Co., Chicago. 
!. B. Edgar, Edgar-Morgan Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
W. Elmore, Elmore Milling Co., One- 
MM. we 
fm. J. Eshelman, J. W. Eshelman & Sons, 
neaster, Pa, 
teorge H. Eigenberger, United States Bu- 
u of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 
t. O. Gaither, Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
ilroad, New Orleans. 
John J. Ferguson, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
Cc. W. Fellows, Marianna Sales Co., Mem- 
his, Tenn. 
R. M. Field, American Feed Manufactur- 
rs’ Association, Chicago. 
F. D. Fuller, Division of Feed Cont. Serv- 
e, College Station, Texas. 
Frank D. Frederic, Mente & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans. 
James F. Carlton, Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railway, Memphis, Tenn. 
L. M. Fralich, Abingdon Milling & Cattle 
Feeding Co., Abingdon, Il. 
R. M. Field, traffic manager American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. 
O. M. Gengrich, Albert Dickinson Co., 
Chicago. 
FE. J. Glenny, Fenner & Beane, New Or- 
leans, 
N. H. Geary, Holly Alfalfa Products Co., 
Holly, Colo. 
F. C. Greutker, Cereal Byproducts Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Frank J. Gillespie, Gillespie-Clarke, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
E. D. Gelzer, Penick & Ford Sales Co., 
Inc., New Orleans. 
Henry J. Gassie, official reporter, New 
Orleans, 
J. O. Gaither, Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad, New Orleans. 
L. A. Heatherman, Lamar, Colo. 








Cc. E. Hodskin, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
Denver, Colo. 

Will A. Hall, International Sugar Feed 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Nelson Hillix, Excello Feed Milling Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Hugh Humphreys, 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

R. L. Hall, Clinton, Iowa (Collis Products 
Co.). 
Elsor Heater, Cereal Byproducts Co., St. 
Louis. 

G. G. Hulix, Excello Feed Milling Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Guy E. Hillie, Penick & Ford Sales Co., 
Inc., Cedar Rapids. 

J. K. Haywood, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

L. R. Hawley (Memphis), Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago. 

R. L. Hall, Collis Products Co., Clinton, 
Iowa. 

J. Burrows Johnson, Consolidated Mills, 
Inc., New Orleans. 

J. A. Jackson, Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Mrs. J. Borrows Johnson, New Orleans. 

Cc. T. Kayhart, Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York. 

G. G. Keith, Hermitage Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

A. P. Kerr, Baton Rouge, La. 

oO. E. M. Keller, J. J. Badenoch Co., 
Chicago. 

Mrs. L. B. Lovitt, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. J. Legett, Department Agriculture and 
Immigration, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. E. Lippelman, Ubiko Milling Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

J. H. Leftwich, C. U. Snyder & Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Humphreys-Godwin 


H. R. Lewis, National Poultry Council, 
Davisville, R. I. 

R. G. Lamkin, Lake Charles Feed Co., 
Lake Charles, La. 

L. B. Lovitt, L. B, Lovitt & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

L. H. Robertson, Abingdon Milling & Cat- 
tle Feeding Co., Abingdon, III. 

. A. Lacour, Royal Feed & Milling Co., 
Meridian, Miss. 

M. Lamon, Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road, Memphis, Tenn. 

W. MacArthur, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., New 
Orleans. 

H. B. McCoy, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

N. C. McFarland, Hardin Bag Co., New 
Orleans. 

F. W. McCoy, Gulf Crushing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

J. L. Marshall, Kentucky Feed & Grain 
Co., Louisville, 

B. T. Manard, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New 
Orleans. 

M. M. Mowak, Mowak Milling Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Cc. A. Mahon, Mixed Feed Supply Co., 
Karsas City. 

R. N. Neal, R. N. Neal & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

W. G. Martin, Jr., The Northwestern Mill- 
er, St. Louis. 

R. E. Nye, Denver Alfalfa Milling & Pro. 
Co., St. Louis. 

T. E. Melcher, Exchange Rice Milling Co., 
El Campo, Texas. 

Flynn Owen, Corno Mills Co., St. Louis. 

W. S. Penick, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New 
Orleans. 

W. L. Park, Merchants’ Mill & Elevator 
Co., Laurel, Miss. 


Humphreys-Godwin Co., 
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Mrs. J. E. Riley, Three Minute Cereals 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

James L. Rapier, Rapier Sugar Feed Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 

J. E. Redus, Sunny South Grain Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Roy Strain, Lamar Alfalfa Milling Co., 
Lamar, Colo. 

Charles Staff, Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit. 

T. E. Snyder, C. U. Snyder Co., Chicago. 

W. R. Smith-Vaniz, Royal Feed & Mill- 
ing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

George W. Smith, A, Diekman, Minneap- 
olis. 

H. A. Shepard, Price-Current Grain Re- 
porter, Chicago. 

A. F. Seay, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

George R. Schwab, J. T. Gibbons Co., New 
Orleans. 

A. B. Schreiber, Schreiber Milling & Grain 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

E. B. Savage, International Sugar Feed 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Oscar A. Saar, New York. 

W. E. Suits, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

G. Takats, Eisemann & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans. 

Rolanda Thomas, Gulf Crushing Co., Inc., 
New Orleans. ’ 

G. W. Terry, Denver, Colo. 

Carroll Thibault, Thibault Milling Co., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

Ss. J. Thompson, Ubiko Milling Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

R. 8S. Taussig, American Molasses Co., 
New York. 

H. C. Tilford, Dixie Grain Co., Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. 

H. G. Van Pelt, Associated Corn Manu- 
facturers, Chicago. 

James Varley, Baird & McGuire, Inc., St. 
Louis. 

P. Villere, Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans. 

Hugh G. Van Pelt, Corn Products Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chicago. 

James W. Wood, Mente & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans. 

Creed Walker, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., New 
Orleans. 

Mrs. O. H. Williamson, Owensboro, Ky. 

P. H. Williams, Myles Salt Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans. 

Charles B. Woolverton, Grain Belt Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Harry D. Wilson, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Baton Rouge, La. 

R. Walden, Corn Products Refining 
Co., New York. 

Otto Weiss, Otto 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Mrs. Otto Weiss, Wichita, Kansas. 

E. Wilkinson, Western Grain Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

J. M. Wilson, Meridian Grain & Elevator 
Co., Meridian, Miss. 

oO. H. Williams, Rapier Sugar Feed Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 

R. P. Walden, Corn Products Refining 
Co., New York. 

Mrs. C. H. Waldmann (Houston), Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, New Orleans. 

Cc. L. Whyte, Whyte Feed Mills, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

C H. Waldmann (Houston), Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans. 

A. C. Westervelt, National C. S. Products 
Corporation, Memphis, Tenn. 

Floyd Wilson, Denver Alfalfa Co., Lamar, 
Colo. 

Wright Youtory, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
Cincinnati. 


Weiss Milling Co., 
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L. F,. Brown, Secretary American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association 


KANSAS MILLERS ACTIVE 
IN NEW ORGANIZATION 


Wicuira, Kansas.—A group of Kan- 
sas millers and grain dealers have 
formed the Southern Kansas Grain and 
Grain Products Association, the primary 
purpose of which will be to protect the 
interests of its members in local rate 
matters. 

One of the first actions to be taken 
will be to protest to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against a proposal of 
the Santa Fe Railway to place Kansas 
City in direct line of transit for grain 
and grain products shipments originat- 
ing at any point in Kansas, north of a 
line through Ottawa, Emporia and 
Hutchinson, and Pueblo, Colo., when the 
shipments are destined for the domestic 
trade at Texas or Louisiana junctions. 
The transit privileges would also be ex- 
tended to Kansas City interests from 
any point in Kansas, or Superior, Neb., 
when destined for export through Gal- 
veston, Houston, Texas City or Beau- 
mont. The Commission will also be 
asked to investigate the back haul prac- 
tices of several Kansas railroads. 

L. H. Powell, president Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., was elected president 
of the association, A. E, Bazan, traffic 
manager for the Wichita Chamber of 
Commerce, was elected vice president, 
and Charles W. Mittendorf, traffic man- 
ager of the Hutchinson Chamber of Com- 
merce, secretary-treasurer. A board of 
nine directors, to include the three offi- 
cers, will be chosen by the president. 

The following were present at the first 
meeting: A. F. Baker, Baker-Evans 
Grain Co., Wichita; Roger S. Hurd, Red 
Star Milling Co., and president Wichita 
Board of Trade; H. A. Sawyer and F. R. 
Tomlin, Wellington (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co; R. E. Bashaw, Imperial 
Flour Mills Corporation, and John 
Beyer, Beyer Grain Co., Wichita; J. J. 
Mann, Consolidated Flour Mills Co., T. 
E. Higley, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Ralph Russell, Ralph Russell Grain Co., 
and C, W. Mittendorf, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hutchinson; W. T. Voils and E. 
H. Gleason, Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton; R. E. Hughes, New Era Milling 
Co., and S. C. Herman, Arkansas City 
Milling Co., Arkansas City; G. M. Low- 
ry, Wichita Flour Mills Co., L. H. Powell 
and Ray P. Green, Wichita Terminal 
Elevator Co., D. L. Mullen, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., J. R. Harold, Harold Grain 
Co., G. G. Moffitt, Red Star Milling Co., 
and L. E. McLinden, Smith-McLinden 
Grain Co., Wichita; William Corby, 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton. 
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District Organizations of Operative Millers Hold Joint Meeting at Manhattan, 
Kansas—Keynote of Program an Effort to Increase Consumption 
Through Co-operative Research by Farmer, Miller and Baker 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—“That the farmer 
may produce the kind of wheat which 
will make the kind of flour which will 
make the kind of bread that the people 
want to buy and eat.” ‘Those words, de- 
livered in an address by Sydney Ander- 
son at the gathering of millers at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, May 9, sounded the keynote of 
the meeting. 

“All the research of the farmer, the 
miller and the baker should point to the 
one object,’ Mr. Anderson said. “The 
prosperity of all of us depends on our 
doing these things in such a way that 
consumption will increase naturally. All 
of these steps should dovetail with 
smoothness.” 

Mr. Anderson had nothing to do with 
the planning of the rest of the program, 
but if he had it could not have been a 
much more perfect example of the blend- 
ing of the allied industries. A corps of 
experts from the college gave, in an en- 
thusiastic and a concise way, valuable 
information about what is being done and 
what is planned to overcome as far as 
possible the wheat difficulties of millers; 
operative millers made suggestions and 
also told of methods for handling grain 
to get the most out of it, from a milling 
standpoint; Mr. Anderson presented in 
part the requirements and problems of 
the commercial side of milling. 

The program was handled jointly by 
district organizations No. 1 and No. 2 
of the Association of Operative Millers. 
It had been originally planned to devote 
most of the afternoon to an examination 
of plots of wheat on the college’s 1,400- 
acre experimental farm, where constant 
attempts are being made to improve va- 
rieties by cross breeding of plants to 
eliminate undesirable features. Heavy 
rains for several days preceding ruined 
this schedule, although a brief motor trip 
was made to the farm. However, men in 
charge of the work explained it, illustrat- 
ing results with charts, and were able to 
hold the tense interest of the 150 millers 
present through two long sessions in- 
doors. 

Besides President Farrell and Dr. C. O. 
Swanson, head of the milling school at 
the college, professors Call, Green, Park- 
er and Dean were on the program, along 
with several millers. They dealt with 
various phases of wheat production and 
marketing. It was explained that dif- 
ferent varieties of wheats had been 
crossed to start experiments with a view 
of developing a new strain less suscep- 
tible to rigorous weather than Turkey 
or Kanred. Another object is to obtain 
a wheat that would mature about a week 
earlier than the present varieties. Smut 
resisting wheat, and one immune from 
insect pests, are also subjects of experi- 
ments. 


PRODUCING BETTER WHEAT 


Professor L. E. Call, acting director of 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, read a paper on the factors 
which determine the amount of protein 
present in wheat, covering them under 
the general heads of factors beyond the 
control of man, such as soil, type and 
climate, and those within his control, such 
as seed variety, preparation of seed bed 
and fertility of the soil. He pointed out 
that the seasonal changes in climate had 
a most important effect, particularly dur- 
ing the spring months, when an abun- 
dance of rain favored the development of 
a soft, starchy kernel, low in protein, 
while a short, dry growing season re- 
sulted in high protein content. 

The soil factor, he stated, was a most 
important one, dependent largely upon 
the amount of nitrogen in the soil. Low 
nitrogen soil content normally resulted 
in low protein wheat. The amount of 


rainfall is a factor in this, the wet season 
often resulting in the production of low 
protein “yellow berry” wheat, even on 
soil beds high in nitrogen. Wheat grown 
on sandy soil is more likely to be low in 
protein than that grown on heavier clay 
This is partly due to the 


or loam soils. 


fact that sandy soils absorb and give mois- 
ture rapidly. For somewhat similar rea- 
son, wheat grown on bottom land is likely 
to be lower in protein because of the more 
abundant supply of moisture. 

Variety of wheat sown is reflected in 
the protein content of the crop and, in a 
general way, low yields run higher in 
protein than heavy ones. Wheat grown in 
rotation with leguminous crops normally 
is high in protein, alfalfa or brome grass 
having been proved especially desirable 
for seeding in rotation with wheat. 

Preparation of seed beds is a most im- 
portant factor in producing strong wheat, 
it having been determined by experiment 
over a period of 15 years that proper 
seed bed preparation will increase the 
protein content of wheat from 1 to 2 per 
cent, even when the same field is cropped 
continuously to wheat. Ground plowed 
in July will produce wheat running as 
high as 13.9 per cent protein with a yield 
of 18.6 bus per acre, while the same 
ground plowed in September will show 
only 12 per cent protein, with 14.2 bus 
per acre yield. Disk seeding resulted in 
wheat of 11.9 per cent protein and a 


yield of only 7.9 bus per acre. Of all 
factors to be recommended to insure 


production of strong wheat, early plow- 
ing is the easiest to accomplish and costs 
the farmer nothing. 

Professor Call closed his address with 
an argument for millers paying the pre- 
mium for high protein wheat in such 
way that the premium would be reflected 
to the grower. 


FROM GROWER TO MILL 


A discussion of wheat from the grower 
to the mill was presented by James Mill- 
er, superintendent of elevators for the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Mr. Miller began his address with a re- 
view of methods of handling wheat at 
harvesting and threshing time, and of 
their consequent effects on the milling 
quality of the grain. Modern farm meth- 
ods, he said, are advantageous to the 
farmer, but they increase the amount of 
“tough,” or green, wheat, with a greater 
danger of heating. 

“It is one of the important problems 
of elevators, and especially mill elevators, 
to find ways of overcoming the disad- 
vantages imposed by combined harvester- 
threshers and other modern farm devices 
on the milling value of wheat,’ Mr. Mill- 
er said. “We cannot expect the farmer 
to give them up. 

“There is always an eagerness on the 
part of farmers to thresh at the earliest 
possible moment in order to get the high 
prices which usually prevail before the 
heavy receipts affect the market. This 
first wheat is almost always too green 
either to bin or to ship, and will heat in 
about nine cases out of ten. Even if it 
is kept moving, it is very troublesome to 
the mill. It is almost impossible to keep 
it cool in an elevator, and about the only 
safe way to handle it is to let it severely 
alone. Discourage this early market by 
refusing to buy until the wheat has had 
at least 10 days of good weather in the 
field in which to cure, instead of paying a 
premium for first arrivals, as is the cus- 
tom in our market centers at present. 

“We have heard the statement many 
times that wheat must pass through a 
sweat, either before threshing or after- 
ward. This seems to be a condition that 
no one is able to explain very clearly. 
To my mind, it is simply a question of 
the amount of natural moisture contained 
in the wheat berry when stored. Wheat 
under ordinary conditions will not dry 
when bulked in the bin. Wheat that is 
partially cured passes into this condition 
called sweating, and will become tough, 
chiefly, I think, from the moisture in the 
center of the berry drawing to the drier 
outside. Wheat in this condition will re- 
main tough in the bin, and will follow on 
to the mill without change. 

“Wheat containing a large amount of 
moisture will go farther and generate 
heat and burn itself dry, causing great 
injury to the berry from a milling stand- 





point. However, wheat that has been 
cured in the shock with a 10 or 11 per 
cent moisture will not sweat in the bin, 
can be stored with perfect safety, and 
will not pass through that so-called sweat. 
Wheat that is binned containing over 13 
per cent moisture must be watched very 
carefully and handled at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

“A good thermometer system is one of 
the best investments along this line that 
we know. In our storage tanks we have 
a system that is very accurate, by which 
we are able to locate any increase in tem- 
perature in any part of any of our tanks 
at all times. Much of our wheat is put 
away during the summer months, and 
often carries a temperature of 80 to 90 
degrees. This wheat we watch very close- 
ly, no matter how dry it may seem, for 
with that amount of heat the minimum 
moisture will start fermentation and gen- 
erate heat in a short time. Then, too, our 
greatest enemy, the little weevil, is al- 
ways looking for a nice warm place to 
start operation. 

“If a bin or tank registers as high as 
100 degrees we handle it at the very first 
opportunity, selecting always a dry, 
warm or, better still, extremely cold day. 
Never handle wheat more than absolutely 
necessary in damp or rainy weather. It 
being a great absorbent, more harm than 
good is likely to result. 

“One very important factor in handling 
wheat for storage is to put it away as 
clean as possible. We think that it pays 
to clean our wheat before the final bin- 
ning, even if we are not able to unload 
cars so rapidly as otherwise. We find 
that it keeps much better with the sand, 
chaff and light dust removed. Nothing 
attracts weevil so quickly as dirt and 
dust in the bin. We are able to remove 
most of it by suction. The shrinkage 
of the first handling is perhaps greater, 
but we believe the final loss will be much 
less. 

“In arranging an elevator, as many 
bins as possible are advisable. There is 
such a wide range in condition and qual- 
ity in our Kansas wheat, and milling 
standards of today are so close, that the 
utmost care must be exercised in binning 
it. The great secret of making uniform 
mixes is in the proper binning; divide 
your wheat into as many classes as your 
bins will permit. We try to bin our wheat 
within a range not greater than one half 
of 1 per cent protein variation, closer if 
possible, and then use as many bins to 
draw from as we can. The more separa- 
tions we have the more uniform our mix, 
as the variations of one overcome those 
of the others. ‘ 

“In one of our elevators we have 15 
mixing bins, and usually have them occu- 
pied by different classes of wheat and all 
running at the same time. We never send 
any single car of wheat directly to our 
milling bins, no matter how closely it 
may be to our standard, but think it best 
always to follow the same routine of mix- 
ing and blending our wheat.” 


GOOD MILLING WHEAT 


J. Carter, superintendent of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, spoke on 
the quality of good milling wheat. He 
emphasized the seven factors determining 
milling value of wheat as relative plump- 
ness of the kernel, density of kernel, 
moisture content, soundness, baking 
strength of flour, water absorption in 
making dough and color of flour pro- 
duced. These, he said, were the outstand- 
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ing factors, although there were many 
others of lesser importance. ? 

He emphasized the value of stacking 
wheat in the field, and condemned the use 
of the harvester-thresher in cutting 
wheat. Experiments have proved, he 
said, that the ash content of flour ground 
from stacked wheat was always much 
lower than that ground from wheat cut 
by the harvester-thresher. 

B. C. Williams, milling superintendent 
of the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
spoke on some of the opportunities for 
the advancement of milling that now 
exist. 

“It is all very well to select a pretty 
girl and send her down to Washington to 
present a sack of our high grade Kansas 
wheat to President Coolidge, as well as 
to broadcast the fact that Kansas is a 
wheat growing state and that it grows 
good wheat, but we must have some con- 
crete evidence that this wheat that is 
boosted as being ‘the best wheat in the 
world’ is getting a square deal at the 
hands of the operative miller. This evi- 
dence can only come from the analysis 
of the finished product, and the quality 
of the loaf of bread produced from the 
flour manufactured from our wheat. 

“Most all of our mills maintain well- 
equipped laboratories and keep compe- 
tent chemists in charge. Without lab- 
oratories, it is physically impossible to 
keep our mills well balanced, but by the 
use of them it is not a difficult matter to 
balance our mills as to volume, ash, pro 
tein and all the other constituents tha‘ 
go to make a well-balanced flour. 

“IT am convinced that all of us hav 
been negligent in not seeing the need o: 
extensive research work in our milling 
profession. There is not a trade or 
profession that needs as close study as 
should be given to milling in the nex! 
five or ten years. I will make a broad 
statement that 1930 will be as far ahead 
of 1925, in the production of high qual- 
ity flour, as 1925 was ahead of 1880.” 


DID NOT EXPRESS VIEWS 
OF BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 


In The Northwestern Miller of May 6 
there appeared an article entitled “Ef- 
fects of Future Trading Upon the Small 
Flour Miller,” signed “A. W. Erickson, 
Bartlett Frazier Co.” At the time the 
article was written, Mr. Erickson was 
employed by the Bartlett Frazier Co. of 
Minneapolis, but this association has since 
been discontinued. The Bartlett Frazier 
Co. has no connection with the Bartlett 
Frazier Co. of Minneapolis, and its of- 
ficers desire the readers of The North- 
western Miller to understand that Mr. 
Erickson’s views on the present grain 
trading system are “his own, and in no 
way reflect those held by any one con- 
nected with the Bartlett Frazier Co.” 
The article, prior to its publication, was 
not seen by any of the responsible of- 
ficers of the Bartlett Frazier Co. 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 ‘‘out- 
side’’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to May 9, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
o— Output——, -—Exports—, 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ...7,518 8,668 209 62 
St. POW) .cccces 297 489 eee oes 
Duluth-Superior 749 687 Te one 
Outaide soseess 8,270 7,996 233 91 








CONTINENTAL ABSORBS BAKERIES 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


SeattLe, WasH.—The Continental Baking Corporation has announced the 
taking over of three large baking companies on the Pacific Coast, which has 


been expected for some time. 


In Seattle it has acquired the Washington Bakeries Corporation, which 
has a daily capacity of 50,000 loaves; in Spokane the company merged is the 
Spokane Bakery Co., and in Sacramento the Perfection Bread Co. now joins 
the increasing number of large baking companies in the corporation. 

David Ackerman, president Spokane Bakery Co., will continue in his posi- 
tion of president after the merging has been completed. 

Plans for the purchase of large bakeries at Tacoma and Portland are still 
in-process of formation, but it is expected that an announcement will soon 


be made. 


W. C. Trrrayy. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Spring wheat millers report another 
very dull week. A few made fair sales 
on May 7-8, but even with these, total 
bookings for the week ending May 9 
probably did not exceed 15 to 20 per cent 
of capacity. Some say they could have 
taken in more business than they did, 
were they willing to cut prices 25c bbl. 
They could see no object in doing this, 
however. 

Trade in all lines, generally speaking, 
is quiet, and milling is no exception. The 
large Minneapolis companies, with 
branches scattered throughout every 
section of the country, report that their 
representatives, regardless of location, 
all refer to dull trade conditions in their 
weekly letters. Flour buyers apparently 
have all suffered losses in their pur- 
chases in the last few months, and are 
inclined to shop around and pick up re- 
sale flour wherever they can. 

There is no question that the trade is 
showing a little more interest, doubtless 
due to the fact that holdings are getting 
low. No one, however, seems disposed 
to buy for deferred shipment, and what 
little business is taken is for reasonably 
near-by delivery. This, of course, is sat- 
isfactory business for mills, because they 
do not care to again get on their books 
a lot of high-priced flour. Shipping di- 
rections are more plentiful, and old con- 
tracts are gradually being cleaned up. 

The situation so far as clear flours are 
concerned is very satisfactory. There is 
an insistent demand for fancy and first 
clears from rye mixers and bakers, with 
mills unable to take care of the trade’s 
needs. The prices bid for good spring 
clears are remarkably high. Light pro- 
duction, however, precludes the possi- 
bility of accepting all the business of- 
fered. 

No export business of importance was 
reported during the week. There is a 
little inquiry daily, but importers defer 
buying, hoping for a break in prices. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


May 12 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 

COTTER sccccascecece $8.90@9.15 $6.70@7.30 
Standard patent ..... 8.65@8.80 6.45@6.75 
Second patent ....... 8.30@8.40 6.20@6.50 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.75@7.95 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute .... 7.20@7.40 4.70@5.00 
*Second clear, jute... 4.35@5.20 3.25@3.80 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Reports received by durum millers are 
to the effect that macaroni manufactur- 
ers are operating at less than half ca- 
pacity, and until business improves with 
them, millers do not look-for any increase 
in the demand for semolinas. Mill book- 
ings last week were practically nil. 
Manufacturers evinced no interest in the 
advance in the market. No. 2 semolina 
is quoted at 5%,@5'c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, and No. 3 semolina and 
durum fancy patent at 514,@5%c. 

In the week ending May 9, five Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 21,684 
bbls durum products, compared with 30,- 
294 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye millers report demand for their 
products at a standstill. Those who a 
week ago reported fair sales have done 
nothing at all in the past week. They 
say that asking prices cut no figure; that 
buyers are uninterested and have simply 
withdrawn from the market. It is im- 
possible to move dark rye flour at any 
price. 

Pure white is quoted at $6.50@6.60 bbl, 
pure medium $5.80@5.90, and pure dark 
$4.80@4.90, in 98-lb cottons. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 15,172 bbls flour, compared with 
14,148 a week ago. 


. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation May 12: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Phoenix, Graham and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C (one half), E 
and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 828 .cescses 548,700 161,978 30 
Previous week .. 548,700 171,249 31 
TOAPr GPO ccccece 564,600 202,705 36 
Two years ago... 561,100 238,555 42 
Three years ago. 546,000 248,415 46 
Four years ago.. 546,000 232,095 42 
Five years ago.. 546,000 253,780 46 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 500 bbls last week, 1,065 
in the previous week, 3,128 a year ago 
and 200 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Mage 8-B wccccece 351,690 163,581 47 
Previous week .. 399,990 199,401 50 
Year ago ....... 426,690 212,138 50 
Two years ago.. 386,250 156,082 40 
Three years ago. 415,950 174,810 41 
Four years ago.. 411,690 157,060 38 
Five years ago.. 424,260 174,465 41 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week 
end- 
ing 

April 4 
April 11 
April 18 
April 25 
May 2. 
May 9. 


c—Output—, -- Exports— 
mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
62 72,315 194,384 198,217 6,038 1,224 
62 72,315 192,255 226,830 4,278 485 
62 72,315 185,256 213,175 3,347 1,911 
61 71,315 182,574 219,639 5,463 2,085 
59 66,665 199,401 214,425 8,124 1,071 
50 58,615 163,581 166,900 2,103 oée 


WHEAT 

Deliveries against May contracts at 
Minneapolis to date (May 12) have been 
2,025,000 bus. All indications point to a 
rapid drying up of supplies, and the 
trade looks for an abnormally strong 
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cash wheat market between now and the 
new crop. Offerings of high protein 
wheat are limited. Were it not for the 
fact that flour demand is light, premi- 
ums, high as they are, would undoubted- 
ly advance. As it is, No. 1 dark spring 
is quoted at 4@44c bu over the May 
option, although some 16 per cent protein 
wheat was reported sold last week at as 
high as 60c bu over. No. f dark north- 
ern is quoted nominally at 3@43c bu over 
May, and No. 1 northern 1@4lc over. 
Traders are of the opinion that, if the 
anticipated shortage develops, the me- 
dium grades of spring wheats will ad- 
vance very sharply. Stocks in public 
and private elevators at Minneapolis last 
week decreased by 626,000 bus. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 
9 was $1.525%4@1.75%42, and of No. 1 dur- 
um $1.455%4,@1.614%. No. 1 amber closed 
May 12 at $1.52@1.69, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.45@1.55. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 9 
was $1.54@1.88, and of No. 1 northern 
$1.53@1.64. No. 1 dark closed May 12 
at $1.5812@1.83%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.5742@1.59 2. 

Based on the close, May 12, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.45 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.43; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.45, No. 1 northern $1.42; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.43, No. 1 northern $1.41; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.41, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.31. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on May 9, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark .....3,424 3,244 3,593 1,023 
No. 1 northern. 2,920 1,047 1,172 50 
No. 2 northern. 629 1,752 1,816 399 
GUROTO cccccecs 3,648 5,788 6,705 3,558 
Totals ...ce- 10,621 11,831 13,286 5,030 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to May 9, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 





1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 

Minneapolis ..84,076 80,812 107,570 80,563 
Duluth ....... 94,712 28,325 52,516 40,425 
Totals ..... 178,788 109,137 160,086 120,988 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 56.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 54.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
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Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less, 
COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending May 9, and 
the closing prices on May 11, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.004%@ 
1.13, $1.0834@1.09%4,; No. 3 white oats, 
40@4354c, 42@42%ec; No. 2 rye, $1.094% 
@1.18, $1.1142@1.12%; barley, 69@85c, 
72@85c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
May 10 May 12 May 13 


May9 May 2 1924 1923 1922 
Corn ... 536 571 1,081 34 1,574 
Oats ..15,843 16,662 2,299 7,133 18,479 
Barley. 1,175 1,404 167 436 319 
Rye .... 641 843 7,290 3,810 373 
Flaxseed. 339 361 69 10 60 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 

of May 3-9, with comparisons: 
7~Receipts— -—Shipments—, 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus...653,400 980,880 939,640 823,440 
Flour, bbls.... 9,386 18,850 172,358 230,002 
Millstuff, tons, 432 291 10,108 12,598 


Corn, bus..... 76,220 114,300 114,080 271,600 
Oats, bus.....270,600 176,300 993,300 476,520 
Barley, bus...197,100 170,170 259,720 210,270 
Rye, bus...... 30,740 35,400 21,300 522,000 
Flaxseed, bus. 62,100 76,000 19,880 25,200 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb scks.$.....@27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedft.. 3.40@ 3.45 
Corn meal, yellow? ....ccccecces 3.35@ 3.40 
re Te, WENO” kactccceecsss 6.50@ 6.60 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.80@ 4.90 
Whole wheat flour, bbIlf ...... 7.80@ 8.10 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.70@ 7.80 
EER GON” 260 coca werece nese see @ 2.76 
BdmeeeG G8] MORI® 2. cccccvccece 42.50@ 43.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


TRAFFIC MEN’S ANNUAL OUTING 

Invitations are out this week for the 
sixth annual outing of shippers and car- 
riers, sponsored by the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis. It is to be held this 
year at Bemidji, Minn., June 17-19, in- 
stead of Alexandria, as heretofore. <A 
special train, including baggage, sleep- 
ing and buffet cars, will leave Minne- 
apolis June 16, at 10 p.m. 

M. H. Strothman, supervisor of traf- 
fic, and C. C, Crellin, traffic manager, 
Washburn Crosby Co., are in charge of 
the arrangements, 


R. L. PYTHIAN MAKES CHANGE 


Robert L. Pythian, Indianapolis, Ind., 
who for the last quarter of a century 
has represented a northwestern mill in 
central states territory, has been made 
vice president and general sales manager 
of the W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis. 
The company’s mill is located at Apple- 
ton, Minn. Mr. Pythian is perhaps one 
of the best-known flour salesmen in his 
territory. He has a wide following in 
the trade, who will be interested to learn 
of the change he has made. 


NOTES 


A. Skarstad is receiver for the Argyle 
(Minn.) Milling Co. 

Mill oats are in light supply and firm 
at 30@37c bu, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is in Min- 
neapolis. 

S. R. Strisik, of S. R. Strisik & Co., 
flour brokers, New York City, is in Min- 
neapolis, calling on millers. 

A. W. Monds, of the milling firm of 
Monds & Affleck, Ltd., Launceston, Tas- 
mania, is in Minneapolis this week. 

Shipments of millfeed from Minneap- 
olis during April were 44,188 tons, com- 
pared with 51,711 the same month last 
year. 

Harry M. Stratton, of the Donahue- 
Stratton Co., Milwaukee, has purchased a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

L. I. Ziegler, in charge of the flour mill 
machinery department of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind.,.is visit- 
ing the local representative, James Pye. 

J. R. Caldwell, until recently manager 
of the mill at Stafford, Kansas, is calling 
on old acquaintances in Minneapolis. He 
hopes to locate again in the Northwest. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on May 12 as follows: 
sight, $4.841; three-day, $4.8414 ; 60-day, 

(Continued on page 657.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

Continued wide fluctuation in the 
wheat market still restricts the buying 
of flour. Average sales of mills are be- 
low 25 per cent of capacity, and buyers 
are unwilling to book anything above 
current requirements, except in rare in- 
stances. Most reports indicate that sup- 
plies are low in all positions, but this 
condition has been reported for many 
weeks, without concrete effect on buying. 
Small lot orders constitute the bulk of 
the business. 

Price Changes.—The market followed 
wheat rather closely in the latter’s erratic 
movements, but closed the week with 
another gain. Prices continue to hold 
$1.50@2 bbl over the values that pre- 
vailed a year ago, and this has much to 
do with the unbelieving attitude of flour 
users. 

New Crop Position.—No flour sales for 
shipment during new crop months have 
been made, nor would such business be 
considered by millers, on the- basis of the 
present options. A few inquiries have 
been received, but most buyers are also 
shy of long deferred deliveries. 

Exports.—Sales are light, the principal 
demand being for second clear during 
last week. Small lots of this were sold 
to Rotterdam at prices equal to $5.45, 
bulk, Kansas City. Small, almost incon- 
sequential, business was also done with 
established trade in Latin American 
markets. Foreign importers seldom an- 
swered wires, export men said. 

Clears.—Movement of clears is in small 
volume, little demand being apparent 
from either domestic or export sources. 
Most mills admit some accumulation of 
both first and second, despite the re- 
stricted production of the past several 
weeks. 

Shipping Instructions.—No pronounced 
inactivity exists in the matter of buyers 
taking out old contracts, but unfilled 
orders are so small that mill operations 
are necessarily retarded. Production in 
the Southwest continues to exceed sales 
by a considerable margin, aggravating 
this condition. Several mills have an- 
nounced their decision to take advantage 
of the next two weeks to overhaul their 
plants before the new crop season. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 3-9 ........ 148,500 89,941 60 
Previous week .. 148,500 91,774 61 
Year ABO .cccecs 150,900 75,771 50 
Two years ago... 132,900 90,782 67 
Five-year average (same week).... 65 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 62 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 8-8 ...cscee 551,310 213,243 8 
Previous week .. 551,310 227,636 41 
Year ago ....... 492,030 253,163 51 
Two years ago... 518,430 279,544 54 
Five-year average (same week).... 52 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 55 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 11,559 bbls last week, 17,424 in 
the previous week, 9,706 a year ago and 
15,406 two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BER BD acccdeccescccsevessreresceesee 17 
SE SE EE hb.000 v0 ncbOE KER OSES 25 
PS eer rrr sre er re ee 22 
6466650665 ccc cabobewedesecdee 29 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Bee B® aicovevececscanctas 21,92 46 
PROVICGS WOOK ..ccccecces 22,683 48 
ee Se keine s00 6 saca ean 22,808 48 
Two years ago ........... 23,486 49 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, May 9: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.59@1.75, No. 2 $1.56@1.74, No. 3 
$1.57@1.73, No. 4 $1.56@1.71; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.67@1.75, No. 2 $1.67@1.75, No. 
3 $1.63@1.72, No. 4 $1.58@1.69. 


White corn, No. 2 $1.10@1.11, No. 3 _ 


$1.08@1.10, No. 4 $1.03@1.07; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.10@1.11, No. 3 $1.08@1.10, 
No. 4 $1.06@1.08; mixed corn, No. 2 
$1.05@1.06, No. 3 $1.04@1.05, No. 4 $1.01 
@1.03. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 9, with comparisons: 
v~Receipts—, -—Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls., 11,050 9,100 120,575 96,200 
Wheat, bus.. 307,800 585,900 494,900 677,700 
Corn, bus.... 221,250 535,000 270,000 295,000 
Oats, bus.... 47,600 173,400 99,000 97,500 
MO, WEBiccs weece 3,3 5,500 3,300 
Barley, bus.. 7,500 31,500 1,300 7,800 
Bran, tons... 640 320 5,860 5,000 
Hay, tons... 2,232 3,864 1,512 1,620 

SPECIAL SERVICE TO ST. LOUIS 


Special service of some kind will be 
offered to members of the Association of 
Operative Millers and the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists who attend 
the annual conventions of these organi- 
zations from the Southwest. The con- 
ventions will be held in St. Louis, June 
1-6. 

It is entirely probable that enough 
members will go from Kansas City, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Kansas and other points 
west that a special train can be run out 
of Kansas City, M. F. Dillon, secretary 
Association of Operative Millers, says. 
If not, special cars will be attached to 
the regular trains. Mr. Dillon will han- 
dle transportation arrangements for 
members. 


KANSAS OPERATIVE MILLERS TO MEET 


The next meeting of district organiza- 
tion No. 1, Association of Operative 
Millers, will be held Aug. 1, at Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. Only one subject will be 
presented, “Bolting,” a paper to be read 
by A. T. Hildebrand, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, and the rest of the session 
will be devoted to its discussion. B. C. 
Williams, general superintendent Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, and district 
president, will represent his district of- 
ficially at the national convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers in St. 
Louis next month. 

A questionnaire has been mailed to all 
members of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers asking for opinions and sug- 
gestions on the present grain gradjng 
system. Much dissatisfaction in the 
grades now used has been expressed, and 
the opposition will probably be crystal- 
lized at the national convention. 


FLOUR AND FEED CLUB’S PLANS 


Lagging interest on the part of mem- 
bers in the affairs of the Kansas City 
Flour and Feed Club has been noticeable 
for the past two years, and it should be 
stimulated if the club is to continue, was 
the consensus of opinion at the meeting 
of the organization held last week. 

Routine business, such as has formed 
the major part of meetings in the past, 
will be largely done away with in the 
future. Formal presentations of sub- 
jects will be few, informal round table 
discussions being substituted. All meet- 
ings will adjourn soon after dinner has 
been served. 

On the whole, every effort will be made 


to make the gatherings of the club enter- 
taining, and designed principally to pro- 
mote acquaintanceship and good will 
among men in the flour and feed business. 
It is believed that under such conditions, 
25 or 30 members will be attracted to the 
monthly meetings. 


NOTES 


M. Lee Marshall, president Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, spent the 
week end in Kansas City. 

W. R. Duerr, vice president and sales 
manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, recently made a brief trip to Iowa. 


H. A. Harms, sales manager Barton 
County Flour Mills Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, spent most of last week in Kan- 
sas City. 

F. N. Burrall, eastern field manager 
for the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co. and the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, visited those plants 
last week. 

W. T. Brooking, vice president Mar- 
shall Hall Grain Co., which recently pur- 
chased the property of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, visited grain men 
and millers in Kansas City recently. 

Mrs. J. L. Walker, who underwent an 
operation for appendicitis a week ago, 
is rapidly recovering. She is at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Kansas City. Mr. 
Walker is sales manager for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation. 


The four-year-old daughter of H. J. 
Uetterling, in charge of the claim de- 
partment of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, died May 6. 
Employees of the company subscribed 
for a large wreath for the funeral. 

Frank V. Potts, formerly in the sales 
departments of the Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas, and the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, has purchased the 
Heiberger Baking Co., Boonville, Mo., 
and has taken active charge of the plant. 


Charles Espenschied, St. Louis, was in 
Kansas City last week as a guest at the 
annual convention of the Missouri State 
Medical Association. Mr. Espenschied 
was one of the pioneer Minnesota mill- 
ers, but he has been inactive in business 
for many years. 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, is collect- 
ing data from various states relative to 
changes in the feedingstuff laws within 
the past year. Most of them will not 
become effective until June. The states 
which have so far reported amendments 
are Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota and Missouri. 


Oscar Wasmer, Concordia (Kansas) 
Milling Co., was in Kansas City all of 
last week, during the final illness and 
funeral of his father-in-law, J. H. Leon- 
ard, who was a veteran coal dealer here. 
Mr. Leonard had, previous to his death, 
distributed a fortune estimated at $75,- 
000 to $100,000 between his wife and four 
children, all of whom survive him. 


Plans for the new 1,000,000-bu grain 
elevator to be built in Kansas City this 
summer by the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road are being drawn by Horner & 
Wyatt, milling and elevator engineers, 
Kansas City. The elevator will be leased 
under a long contract to the Kansas Co- 
operative Wheat Marketing Association, 
composed of members of the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association. 


Among visitors to Kansas City last 
week were John H. Moore, president, 
and Andrew Smith, sales manager, Wich- 
ita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; John 
Weber, president Weber Flour Mills Co., 
Salina; B. F. Herren, manager Russell 
(Kansas) Milling Co; R. A. TZ, presi- 
dent Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas; Charles Overweg, E. A. 
Jencquel & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 


Governor Baker has signed the bill 
recently passed by the Missouri legisla- 
ture, providing for the establishment of 
a protein laboratory for the use of the 
Missouri state grain inspection depart- 
ment in Kansas City. This will be in 
operation in 90 days or less, it is said. 
It is planned to build an addition, to 
house it, to the laboratory of the Kansas 
inspection department on the roof of the 
Board of Trade Building. 


Frank M. Cole, president, and David 
N. Sosland have been appointed dele- 
gates of the Kansas City Flour and Feed 
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Club to the annual convention of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, which 
will be held June 5-6 at Baltimore. The 
club is entitled to three representatives, 
and Mr. Cole, who is first vice president 
of the national organization, was em- 
powered to appoint the third from any 
of the membership present at the con- 
vention. 


John A. Ferguson, proprietor Old 
Homestead Bakery, Denver, Colo., died 
recently at the home of his parents in 
Brookline, Mass., after a brief illnes 
from pneumonia. He was 36 years old 
Mr. Ferguson was engaged in the bakin, 
business with his father in the East for 
a short time after his graduation from 
Dartmouth, later going to Denver to 
establish the plant which he owned unti! 
his death. He was widely known in the 
West as a progressive baker and an 
enthusiastic worker for the industry as 
a whole. 


A public audit is being made of tlh: 
accounts of the Central Seed Wheat As- 
sociation, which distributed seed wheat 
to needy farmers in southwestern Kan 
sas a year ago last fall, taking as col 
lateral one fifth of the harvested crop 
Subscribers to the fund, who were large 
ly grain dealers and millers, have al 
ready been paid a profit of 90 per cent 
on their investment. The final distribu- 
tion of funds will be made as soon as 
the audit is completed, which will prob 
ably be around June 1. It. is believed 
that the total profits to investors will 
be in excess of 100 per cent. 


WICHITA 


Conditions remain about unchanged. 
The only flour being sold now is for im 
mediate needs. A few bookings wer: 
made to Holland, Porto Rico, Finland 
Denmark and Cuba. Prices on May 9, in 
98-lb cottons, Kansas City basis: shor‘ 
patent, $9.30@9.50 bbl; straights, $8.8( 
@9; clears, $7.80@8. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May BB .cccdccvec 65,700 23,067 35 

Previous week .... 65,700 23,654 36 

WOOP OBO ceccccees 64,620 30,984 48 

Two years ago.... 64,620 30,889 47 
NOTES 


R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., was in Kansas City 
on business last week. , 

E. N. Jones, Tulsa representative of 
the Red Star Milling Co., visited the 
ha office of that company May 8 
and 9. 


J. H. Moore, president, and Andrew 
Smith, sales manager, for the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., visited the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co. in Kansas City 
last week. 

W. F. McCullough, vice president and 
manager of the grain department of the 
Kansas Milling Co., is in Galveston, 
Texas, whence he will go to Mexico, and 
will be away about two weeks. 


ATCHISON 

The advance in wheat last week found 
no echo in the demand for flour, and 
sales dropped to a new low point. In 
instances mills’ sales were less than 25 
per cent of capacity. Shipping directions 
were better and flour production showed 
a slight increase, with two mills on full 
time seven days a week. 

Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, May 9: 
hard wheat flour $8.60@9, straight grade 
$8.30@8.50, first clear $6.50@6.70; soft 
wheat short patent $9.30@9.50, straight 
grade $9@9.20, first clear $7.40@7.60,— 
all basis carloads, f.o.b., mills. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BN BD. on 66056 60106 0086008 26,38 97 
TE ows 606 a we 25,780 92 
ke ee ee 23,580 82 


NOTES 

E. B. Hackney, vice president Blair 
Milling Co., spent part of last week in 
Chicago. 

The Lukens Milling Co. closed its mill 
last week to permit uninterrupted work 
on the construction of its new plant. Ma- 
chinery will be removed from the old 
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building at once. It will be late summer 
before the new mill is completed. 

The annual convention of the south- 
western sales representatives of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. was held in Atchison 
last week, when the following out-of- 
town members were present: E. R. Hasel- 
tine, western sales manager, Minneapo- 
lis; A. S. Wilcox, Minneapolis; L. R. 
Jewell and F. H. Desendorf, Kansas 
City; Mrs. E. Olin, Independence, Mo; 
E. W. Aubuchon, Fort Smith, Ark; M. A. 
Johnston, Independence, Kansas; W. F. 
Flowers, Atchison; R. L. Jones, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

NEBRASKA ¢ 

Extreme dullness featured the flour 
trade in this territory last week. Re- 
ports received were to the effect that 
mills were selling not more than 25 per 
cent of their capacity. The wheat mar- 
ket has been uncertain, and the trade has 
not known which way it was going to turn 
for the new crop. It is the belief of 
many observers that this condition is 
likely to continue till about June 1, when 
it will be possible to get a fairly accurate 
line on the new crop. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output  ofac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May S@ sscsacceoes 27,300 16,706 61 
Previous week .... 27,300 17,055 62 
Yoa? GO ovcasicds 24,900 19,406 77 
Two years ago.... 23,100 13,081 56 

OKLAHOMA 


Buying by country merchants to re- 
plenish nearly depleted stocks resulted 
in some improvement in trade last week, 
mostly in small lots, but made a consid- 
erable total. Export was limited to some 
small lots to Europe and normal business 
to Latin America. Prices advanced ma- 
terially, soft wheat patent being again 
quoted as hjgh as $10 bbl. Quotations, 
May 9: hard wheat short patent $9.40@ 
9.60, straight patent $9@9.20, and fancy 
clears $8.40@8.60; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $9.80@10, straight patent $9.40@9.60, 
and fancy clears $8.80@9. 

NOTES 

The Farmersville (Texas) Mill & Light 
Co. recently suffered a fire loss of $5,000. 

H. C. Hicks, sales manager El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., is home 
from a trip through southern states. 

W. J. and A. J. Doherty, of the 
Doherty Baking Co. here, have purchased 
a business building at Fort Worth, Texas. 
No announcement as to plans for its use 
has been made. 

S. A. Elliott, director feed inspection 
bureau, Oklahoma state board of agri- 
culture, is authority for the statement 


that sales of feed tags through the winter 
and spring months were only 75 per cent 
of normal. 

Ernest V. Mashburn will retire as head 
of the grain department of the Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co. to engage in the grain 
and feed business at Oklahoma City. It 
is said that Peter Mullen, formerly in the 
grain business here, will be associated 
with him. 

George G. Sohlberg, president Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, predicts that 
the loss in quantity of the prospective 
Oklahoma wheat crop will largely be off- 
set by the superior quality of this year’s 
grain. He believes that the present cool 
weather, contributing to slow growth of 
the grain, will result, under favorable 


conditions, in unusually high protein 
content. 
SALINA 
Milling operations were small last 


week, production being the lowest for 
some time. Flour trade is slow, new 
bookings being very light. Price fluctua- 
tions are blamed for this situation, deal- 
ers being. somewhat chary about making 
extensive purchases. Shipping instruc- 
tions are fair. Prices advanced last week 
on the strength of the rise in wheat 
prices. 

Quotations, May 9, cotton 98's, basis 
Kansas City: fancy short patent, $8.50@ 
9.20; 95 per cent, $8.20@8.80; straight 
grade, $8@8.70. 

Output of Salina mills, with a combined 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

5 bbls activity 
Mae . BF covccvcsesesevses 19,793 43 
Previous week .......++++. 20,179 44 


NOTES 

John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Co., is in Chicago. 

George T. Woolley, secretary Western 
Star Mill Co., has been called to Chicago 
by the serious illness of a relative. He 
was Accompanied by Mrs. Woolley. 

H. L. Williamson, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., has returned from Fort 
Worth, Texas, where he attended the con- 
vention of the Texas Bakers’ Association. 





VALIDITY OF MILLING CHARGES 

Where a rice growers’ association con- 
tracted with a mill to pay $1 bu, together 
with the byproducts, for milling, and that 
appeared to be the customary charge 
among mills, an owner of rice who failed 
to obtain a special agreement for a lower 
charge was bound to pay the regular 
charge, although depreciation in the value 
of rice made it a heavy one, was held by 
the Arkansas supreme court in the case 
of Brown vs. Joy Rice Milling Co. (268 
GB. Ws Et}. A. L. H. Street. 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from April 1, 1924, to March 31, 


1925, by principal 


countries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000'’s omitted): 





To— April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Totals 
DD cettheteune diene 2 1 oe 1 “? es os 2% y es ee 4 
DL «heb eee04 444-63 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 2 21 
British Guiana ........ 6 14 19 17 10 13 15 12 8 8 15 19 155 
British South Africa.... 10 3 18 11 9 5 5 T 10 os 5 11 87 
British West Indies..... 46 69 60 53 42 57 61 55 52 37 49 63 644 
.. Serer 16 13 14 16 15 11 16 15 7 7 6 10 146 
MEE Sécceacecceene 13 11 29 16 6 11 16 35 27 15 17 3 199 
ll er 29 23 28 16 9 9 5 10 10 4 9 ee 152 
5 x 4 i 0.0.0 6448-0 0 211 252 71 52 94 366 415 201 131 89 114 75 2,071 
ae . 13 70 34 27 26 10 21 16 18 20 7 262 
eee 8 11 6 38 18 14 7 1 14 14 6 9 149 
3 2 2 3 oe os 1 e* 5 os ° 16 
PUOCMOTNRRED 20. cccscccs 14 41 18 5 5 3 36 24 5 8 1 196 
Newfoundland ......... 11 20 50 16 29 35 58 62 41 2 2 12 338 
I Hae . 2 7 7 7 : a 7 7 20 9 117 
CE: Vaeewebesaen dc as-0 111 58 51 46 15 10 6 19 11 17 5 1 350 
French West Indies..... 1 we oe 3 1 os i 3 4 2 1 15 
Esthonia 3 ae es 1 eo” 3 1 1 7 5 3 2 26 
MED Uninet abo 450 03:06:04 ee ee ae es ee o* 48 347 225 832 1,452 
ME 6608520506004 3 1 1 1 1 3 1 1 ns 1 13 
Poland 36021 ee as 9 se tt = 4 23 40 248 
Norway 43 23 2 12 16 11 69 os 11 i ° oe 187 
EE tee bana o9 606689 10 6 9 7 4 3 4 3 11 3 7 3 70 
De ae as os 2 ° o6 ee oe 1 ee wo 3 
United Kingdom ....... 268 393 392 220 271 267 333 339 301 248 270 242 3,544 
United States .......... 9 13 12 8 2 7 3 ee 1 1 57 
i. aaa 8 12 9 12 12 13 12 11 9 11 6 7 122 
SL Wis bs sco ucees es 5 3 oe 1 1 es oe ee as 10 

Sn eC RG Wa ae 460'0-k0 eae 10 13 3 1 1 4 3 5 13 6 2 2 63 
EGR dG ah b.6-4:4i6.0 00.0706 4 7 6 1 4 8 7 8 16 9 14 12 96 
ler ° 3 3 3 1 os 1 ° 1 1 13 
San Domingo .......... 2 2 3 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 23 
Philippine Islands ..... o> 1 o« are 1 . 2 ee . ae 4 
Re ee 2 2 es ~ in re: oe a 4 
Py eee 2 1 1 3 2 4 1 3 2 4 2 7 32 
British West Africa..... oe 1 2 1 1 1 oe 9 7 
Se OPO, GOR, covccccee - os 1 aa . 1 os ve ‘2 1 «s 3 
Portuguese Africa ..... 1 L 1 2 2 1 2 1 1 12 
British Honduras ...... os 1 1 1 ; 1 1 2 1 1 9 
SED cnccaccccccce 1 2 os os es 3 
PETES aSF es v080 o eee 1 ba 1 : 2 
SIN s 95 vase cavewe ox 4 3 3 7 12 13 31 13 3 4 9 102 


613 





626 967 1,145 834 1,385 11,027 
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RELATION OF QUANTITY 
TO QUALITY OF PROTEIN 
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of Districts No. 1 and No. 2 of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers at Manhattan, Kansas, May 9, 1925 


fers to the total amount of nitrog- 

enous material present in wheat. In 
figures it means what is obtained by the 
chemist when he multiplies the total per 
cent of nitrogen found in wheat by 5.7. 
Protein stated in figures is strictly quan- 
titative, and the figures are related to 
quality only indirectly. The big advan- 
tage of the protein determination is defi- 
niteness. Differences in protein stated 
in figures can be seen at once. 

Quality of protein is equally as im- 
portant as quantity, but while quantity 
can be definitely determined and briefly 
stated, this is not the case with quality. 
In the first place we have no short and 
accurate way of measuring quality, at 
least not one on which people are as well 
agreed as they are on the quantitative 
measurement of protein. In the second 
place, quality is a relative term, and 
whenever qualitative terms are used they 
must be related to the intended use of the 
wheat. 


Pr ters to as generally understood re- 


PROTEIN HAS ALWAYS BEEN IN THE WHEAT 


ROTEIN has always been the distinc- 

tive ingredient in wheat, even if not 
known by that name. This cereal was 
one of the earliest food grains known to 
civilization. The ancients valued wheat 
flour because of its possibilities for mak- 
ing light bread. “Bread is the staff of 
life,’ is one of the oldest sayings found 
in literature. It is the character of the 
protein in wheat which makes this grain 
different from all other grains. The 
Rothamstead experiment station, Eng- 
land, is one of the oldest attempts in 
the world to study agriculture by scien- 
tific methods. At this experiment station 
it was found in the middle of last cen- 
tury that wheats differed in quality be- 
cause of differences in protein content. 
It was also demonstrated there over 70 
years ago that the protein content could 
be influenced by methods of culture and 
fertilization. 

The grain trade has for a long time 
recognized that certain physical charac- 
teristics, such as dark hard, hard red, 
flinty and vitreous, as well as other terms, 
are associated with that quality desired 
in wheat used for making bread flour, 
also that soft, starchy, yellow berries are 
associated with a quality not desired in 
such wheat. The only new practices that 
relate to protein in wheat are the use 
of the quantitative determination in 
measuring the amount and the premiums 
paid for high protein wheat. 


QUANTITY OF PROTEIN A FACTOR IN PRICE 


T IS only recently that the protein 
content of wheat as measured in the 
chemical laboratory has been recognized 
as a factor in the price paid for wheat. 
Such recognition of the money value of 
protein can be seen by any one who 
studies current market quotations. The 
following figures were taken at random 
from the Kansas City Grain Market Re- 

view, and relate to No. 2 hard wheat: 
Av. premium 


Range for 1 per ct. 

Date— in price of protein 
Dec. , 1924. ¢oaweieawe 10c 4c 
Dec. 12, 1924.... concise Se 5e 
Jan. 2, 1925.. vas - lle 6c 
Jan. 13, 3036..... ; 18¢ 8c 
Jam, B38, B9BG...2s00% 10c 6e 


These figures are sufficient to show 
that protein as measured in the chemical 
laboratory is recognized as a factor in 
determining the market price for wheat. 
There are two reasons for the commercial 
demand for high protein wheat. The first 
is the call for strong flour by the bakery 
trade, and such flour can best be made 
from high protein wheat. The second 
reason is the changing agricultural situ- 
ation. Wheat is a new land crop, and 
new land well stocked with available ni- 
trogen produces high protein wheat as a 
rule. As soils become older the nitrogen 
content is depleted, and this alone makes 





it more difficult to produce high protein 
wheat. Also more emphasis is placed on 
production per acre, and large yields of 
high protein wheat will not be obtained 
without added attention to cultural 
methods. 

The main function of the agricultural 
experiment station is to find the facts 
and, having found them, to let people 
know. The question is this: is the quan- 
tity of protein stated in per cents suffi- 
ciently correlated with other factors 
which measure quality so as to warrant 
the premium for high protein wheat? 


QUALITY IS A RELATIVE TERM 


UALITY is a relative term, and can- 

not be discussed without some refer- 
ence to the intended use of the wheat. 
Hard red wheats, both winter and spring, 
have proteins of such quality as to make 
these wheats distinctly superior for mak- 
ing bread flour, or such flour as is de- 
sired in making light bread with yeast as 
the leavening agent. In such wheats, if 
grown on good soil under favorable 
weather conditions, the protein will be of 
good quality in the vast majority of cases, 
and the quantitative measure of protein 
becomes also a measure of quality. 
Wheats classed as soft have a quality of 
protein which makes them suitable for 
making so-called self-rising flour and 
pastry flour, or such flour as is desired 
for baking with carbon dioxide as the 
leavening agent. In such wheats the 
quantity of protein seems to be of less 
importance. 

Durum wheat has a high quantity of 
protein, but the quality is not such as is 
desired for bread flour. It is known that 
sometimes high quality of protein in hard 
winter and spring wheat is not always as- 
sociated with other qualities desired by 
the millers, and also that high quantity 
is not necessarily of corresponding good 
quality. A high protein wheat may give 
a poor flour yield, and also it may not 
have a quality so much better than a low- 
er protein wheat to warrant the differ- 
ence in price. 


METHODS OF MEASURING QUALITY 


ITH all due respect to past and 

present criticism, the experimental 
milling test in skilled hands is still one 
of the good tests used in measuring the 
milling value of wheat, and it can also be 
said that the baking test if properly exe- 
cuted is th: best measure for quality in 
flour. For milling, a wheat is wanted 
that mills easily and yields a high per- 
centage of high quality flour. For bak- 
ing, a flour is wanted that yields a bread 
of good color and texture, large volume 
and a large number of loaves per barrel. 
We recognize the shortcomings of the 
baking test, but until millers, bakers and 
chemists can agree on something better 
and more reliable, we must accept the 
results as the best obtainable. 

From the mechanical standpoint in re- 
lation to milling, the wheat kernel is made 
up of three parts, bran coat, endosperm 
and germ. The problem of the miller is 
to peel off the bran coat, separate out the 
germ and grind the endosperm into flour. 
He therefore faces the problem of grind- 
ing the inside without at the same time 
pulverizing the outside. Unless the miller 
removes all the bran material, the flour 
will not meet the color standards demand- 
ed by present commercial conditions. 
Unless he separates out the germ the 
flour will not keep in storage. The larger 
and plumper the kernel, the greater in 
proportion is the endosperm or inside 
floury portion. 

For this reason a miller can make a 
larger percentage of flour from plump 
than from shriveled wheat. The best 
measure of plumpness is weight per bush- 
el and physical appearance. For this rea- 
son weight per bushel as well as physical 
appearance has been and is one of the 
best measures for quality in wheat, but 
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quality measured in this way relates sim- 


ply to percentage of flour production. 


According to some figures compiled by 
American milling journals we have the 
following relation between test weight 
per bushel and per cent of flour: 


Te weight Per ct. flour 


These few figures illustrate the point 
that the large amounts of flour are ob- 
tained from wheat which has the higher 
test weight, and vice versa. But these 
figures do not tell us anything about 
quality as far as that is related to pro- 
tein. Experience has taught us that high 
protein is often associated with low test 
weight. In such case the premium paid 
for the high protein wheat is lost because 
of the smaller percentage of flour. Ex- 
perience and careful experimentation 
have also taught us that plumpness may 
also be found in high protein wheat. Such 
wheat will produce a high percentage of 
strong flour. 


EXPERIMENTS AT KANSAS STATION 


ONE of the projects conducted by the 

Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion is to compare the chemical, milling 
and baking values of standard wheat va- 
rieties grown in different parts of Kan- 
sas. On these samples we determine test 
weights, and make milling, baking and 
chemical tests. We also make these tests 
on wheat grown under different systems 
of tillage, rotation and fertilizer treat- 
ments on the agronomy farm. About 350 
such samples are tested each year. From 
this work we find that there are three 
possibilities in regard to the relation be- 
tween the quality and quantity of pro- 
tein in wheat. 

1. Asa rule and in a general way, the 
higher protein wheat produces the better 
quality flour. 

2. Wheat samples may have the same 
protein content and yet differ notably in 
quality. 

3. Wheats may differ notably in quan- 
tity of protein, and yet not show much 
difference in quality. 

These three cases will be illustrated by 
specific examples, the first by comparing 
the results obtained from four leading 
varieties of wheat grown in different 
parts of Kansas in 1924 and 1923. The 
figures obtained in the two years are 
shown in table I. 

These leading varieties averaged not- 
ably lower in protein in 1924 than in 
1923. The difference in quality, as far 
as that is measured by loaf volume, was 
even greater than the difference in pro- 
tein content. 

This case can also be illustrated by 
grouping according to the protein content 
average results on samples of Turkey 
wheat grown in different parts of Kan- 
sas in 1924. The results were arranged 
and averaged in the following groups. 
Protein below 10 per cent; between 10 
and 11; 11 and 12; 12 and 13; 13 and 14, 
and above 14 per cent. The figures ob- 
tained are shown in table II. 

The range in yield shows that high pro- 
tein occurred together with high yields as 
well as with low yields. The test weight 
and the flour yields do not show any 
notable decrease until the protein ex- 
ceeds 13 per cent. In loaf volume and 
texture the score increases with the pro- 
tein, except in the last group of three 
wheats, which averaged above 15 per 
cent in protein. 

Thus in a general way it can be said 
that quantity of protein is an indication 
of quality in wheat and, other things be- 
ing equal, the higher the protein content 
the better the quality, unless the wheat 
is of low test weight. 

It is also necessary to consider the 
yield, which was much greater in 1924. 
As long as wheat is grown on new land 
and on broad acres, the problem of qual- 
ity does not assume as great importance 
as it does when the land becomes older 
and the yield per acre must be main- 
tained, or even increased, on partially im- 
poverished land. ‘There is no greater 
problem today than to maintain high 
quality and high production at the same 
time. 

The second case will be illustrated by 
the results obtained from four tillage 
plots on the agronomy farm. These plots 
were close together, and the wheat was 
from the 1923 crop. Consequently, all 
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TABLE I 





Variety Number of Yield, bus Protein Loaf 
1923 samples per acre per cent volume Texture 
Kanred 135 17.6 12.5 1,873 90 
Turkey . 110 18.2 12.1 1,887 90 
Blackhull 118 17.0 12.5 1,893 91 
Fulcaster . —o 19.1 12.4 
1924 
Kanred 85 26.7 11.2 1,684 89 
Turkey .... . 70 26.0 11.4 1,708 91 
Blackhull . Beis 76 26.5 11.7 1,708 90 
Fulcaster . ‘ ‘ 70 24.4 11.8 1,735 91 
TABLE II 
No. of samples Av'ge per ct. Range in yield Loaf 
in each group of protein bus per acre Test weight Pct. flour volume Texture 
SUecen .* . eveee 9.3 19.6 @42.0 59.2 69.0 1,681 89 
15. . 10.4 18.3 @ 47.6 58.9 69.7 1,673 90 
9 ‘ . 114 11.0@39.6 59.3 70.1 1,719 91 
Bs avs - 12.6 13.9@31.8 58.0 69.4 1,772 93 
Da aways . 13.6 17.3@50.9 58.7 68.3 1,792 93 
3 15.2 19.1@33.6 56.7 67.4 1,710 89 
TABLE III 
Serial Test Perct. Protein Loaf Texture 
number Soil treatment— Yield, bus weight flour per ct. vol., cc per ct. 
4371 eee GE BORGO 24 edccscccnss 3.7 52 67 11.1 1,620 85 
4373 Plowed shallow in September... 10.9 55 69 11.5 1,705 85 
4375 Plowed shallow in August .... 13. 56 70 11.4 1,800 8&7 
4377 Plowed deep in July .......... 27.2 56 70 11.3 1,900 92 
TABLE IV 
Clay County, 1924— 
Serial Yield, Protein Flour Loaf Texture 
number— bus Variety Test weight per cent percent volume,cc per ct. 
6500 41.0 OU err ee 5§ 8.1 72 1,700 85 
6501 41.8 i. . AUER ERE SRE 59 8.1 71 1,705 85 
6502 47.0 | eee 63 8.7 69 1,715 89 
Barber County, 1924— 
Serial Yield, Protein Flour Loaf Texture 
number— bus Variety Test weight per cent percent volume,ce per ct. 
6480 18.5 MEMTGE os cssccewssves 60 11.1 72 1,640 88 
6481 18.2 TE. bese cveccvnwas 60 11.1 72 1,670 87 
6482 18.0 | Pee eee 61 11.8 70 1,700 92 
; TABLE V 
Barber County, 1923— 
Serial Yield, Protein Flour Loaf Texture 
number— bus Variety Test weight percent percent volume,cc per ct. 
5537 16.5 Perr er ri 56.0 13.8 73 1,875 90 
d 19.0 i.) STERERT PEPE Ee 58.0 13.6 70 1,935 90 
22.9 TROMMGN ccc scseese 58.0 14.4 70 1,905 93 
Dickinson County, 1923— 
Serial Yield, Protein Flour Loaf Texture 
number— bus Variety Test weight per cent percent volume,cc per ct. 
5559 27.4 Sree 1.0 10.26 74 1,835 91 
5561 27.0 -;  . SECT Eererre re 61.2 10.15 72 1,860 91 
5560 28.3 po Pere 63. 10.49 71 1,920 93 








were subjected to the same conditions 
of climate. (See Table III.) 

Allowing weeds to grow until seeding 
time uses up the nitrates and other avail- 
able plant food. This lowers the yield 
and decreases test weight, with conse- 
quent smaller flour yield. The baking 
quality is also impaired. Such soil prep- 
aration as will store large amounts of 
plant food in the soil increases the yield, 
produces a wheat of high test weight and 
better quality from both the milling and 
baking standpoints. These four samples 
were not. markedly different in protein 


- content. The difference is one of quality 


rather than quantity. Ordinarily, in the 
same year and on the same farm, higher 
yields are associated with lower protein 
content. These results show that the bet- 
ter soil preparation resulted not only in a 
very much higher yield, but did so with- 
out lowering the protein percentage, and 
at the same time gave a great improve- 
ment in quality. 

While the wheats from these four plots 
do not show any important difference in 
per cents of protein in this one year, the 
results from a number of years show that 
the better soil treatments did produce 
wheat averaging about 2 per cent more in 
protein, and protein of better quality, 
as indicated by baking tests. 

The third case, or that higher protein 
wheat may not necessarily have a better 


. quality than lower protein wheat as far 


as that is indicated by milling and bak- 








ing tests, can be shown by comparing the 
results from three samples of low protein 
wheat from Clay County with the results 
from three samples of higher protein 
wheat from Barber County, all of the 
crop of 1924. (Table IV.) 

The samples from Barber County have 
3 per cent more protein than those from 
Clay County, but is the difference in 
milling and baking values corresponding- 
ly different? The percentages of flour 
obtained from the Barber County sam- 
ples are somewhat higher than those from 
Clay County, and the same may be said 
of the percentages indicating texture. In 
loaf volume the lower protein wheat from 
Clay County scored somewhat better. 
The higher protein wheat may possibly be 
somewhat better on the whole, but we 
cannot say that the differences in quality 
are as great as the 3 per cent difference in 
quantity of protein. From the stand- 
point of yield in bushels per acre, the 
score is all in favor of the lower protein 
wheat, it being more than twice as great, 
and the farmer is interested mostly in 
yield per acre because, under present 
commercial conditions, that gives him the 
greatest returns. 

The crop of 1924 has been recognized 
by many millers as not equal in quality 
on the whole to the crop of 1923. This 
was shown above in comparing the results 
of four leading varieties for the two 
years. We will compare the results of 
the tests of these varieties of wheat from 
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Barber County, 1923, with the same va 
rieties from Dickinson County of the 
same year. (Table V.) 

The samples from Barber County ay 
erage 3.6 per cent more protein than 
those from Dickinson County, but here 
again we may ask, Are the differences in 
milling and baking values, as far as they 
are indicated by these tests, comparable 
with the differences in protein? The 
lower protein wheats produced a higher 
percentage of flour; consequently, in mill- 
ing value they were equal to if not better 
than the higher protein wheats. In bak- 
ing value, as measured by loaf volume, 
the higher protein wheats are somewhat 
better than the lower protein ones; how- 
ever, in texture the lower protein wheats 
were a Shade better. Here again we can- 
not say that the differences in milling and 
baking results between the higher and 
lower protein wheats compare in magni- 
tude with the differences of 3.6 per cent 
of protein; besides, the lower protein 
wheats averaged 8 bus more per acre. 

However, if we compare the 1923 sam- 
ples from Barber County with the 1924 
ones from the same county, we find a dis- 
tinct difference in favor of the higher 
protein wheat. The 1923 samples had 2.( 
per cent more protein than the 1924 ones 
There is no significant difference in th: 
flour yield for the two years, but in bak 
ing value the 1923 samples are distinctly) 
better than the 1924 ones from Barber 
County. 

It is not safe to draw ‘too sweeping 
conclusions from such limited results. 
These figures are presented merely to 
show that the milling and baking values 
may not be of such magnitude as might 
be expected because of differences in 
quantity of protein, and it raises the 
question, Are the premiums paid for 
high protein wheat always justified? 
These examples show that at least in 
some cases high protein does not give 
much better results than low protein 
wheat. On the other hand, results have 
been presented to show that, on the 
whole, quantity of protein is a measure 
of quality. 

QUALITY INHERENT IN PROTEIN STRUCTURE 


Qustett of wheat protein depends 
principally on the molecular struc- 
ture, which is determined when the wheat 
kernel is produced. Quality must there- 
fore primarily be inherent in the wheat. 
We may use a rope to illustrate the rela- 
tion between quantity and quality. The 
strength of a rope depends on the quality 
and number of individual fibers. A rope 
may be too weak to bear its load, either 
because the fibers are too few or because 
the quality is poor. Quality being equal, 
the heavier the rope the greater the 
strength. On the other hand, a smaller 
rope of better quality fiber may be 
stronger than a larger one of poorer 
quality fiber. As long as quality remains 
constant, strength is measured by size; 
but when quality changes, size alone will 
not be a measure of strength. 

In a somewhat similar way we may 
look at the relation of quantity and qual- 
ity of protein in wheat. Wheat may not 
meet its requirements for strength, either 
because of insufficient protein, although 
the quality is good, or if the quantity is 
sufficient, because of lack in quality. Al- 
so two wheats may have the same quan- 
tity of protein, but differ markedly in 
quality. If wheat lacks both quantity 
and quality, it is very weak. What we 
want is high quantity accompanied with 
good quality. 





FREIGHT CLAIM PENALTIES 

The highest court of the land has de- 
cided that a state may impose on car- 
riers of intrastate freight a reasonable 
penalty and attorneys’ fees for wrong- 
fully failing promptly to pay freight loss 
and damage claims. In the case of Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway Co. vs. 
Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. (43 Sup. Ct. 
55) the court upheld a Nebraska statute 
providing for such fees and 7 per cent 
interest, excepting as it was interpretable 
as authorizing assessment of an attor- 
ney’s fee in favor of claimant on an ap- 
peal on which an excessive claim is re- 
duced. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


The annual exports of flour from the 
United States for the five years preced- 
ing the war were 10,679,000 bbls, while 
in the period 1920-24 they were 16,796,- 
000, an increase of over 50 per cent. 
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CHICAGO 

l'here has been no improvement in the 
vcal flour market, and sales continue ex- 
remely light. The strength in wheat has 
not stimulated interest, as buyers do not 
elieve the higher levels are justified. 
‘They are inclined to discount the bullish 
ctop reports, and feel that nothing can 

gained by loading up under present 

ynditions. 
Spring Wheat Flour.—Aside from a 
‘ittle business with family trade and 
chain stores, there are few sales. Chain 
stores are steady buyers of well-known 
brands, but other factors are merely tak- 
ing on flour as needed. Spring wheat 
prices are in some instances under hard 
winters, but the trade does not seem in- 
terested at any level. 

Hard Winter Flour—Demand con- 
tinues very quiet, with occasional reports 
of some business. One broker proudly 
claims the sale of amounts varying from 
500 to 1,200 bbls to bakers, but such re- 
ports are few. Mills in the Southwest 
are holding prices at firm levels and, as 
they are not inclined to come down in 
their ideas, business is restricted. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Trading is practi- 
cally at a standstill. Prices are consid- 
erably higher, and although cracker bak- 
ers are thought to be in need of flour, 
they are still holding out, mainly due to 
high levels. Sales are spotted, and only 
small lots are being taken. 

Clears.—First clears from the North- 
west are very scarce, and the few offer- 
ings are generally being disposed of local- 
ly at firm prices. Offerings from the 
Southwest are a little freer, but demand 
is quiet. Second clears are plentiful, and 
little interest is displayed in them. 
few scattered car lots are being disposed 
of locally, but exporters are out of the 
market. 

Rye Flour.—Sales are limited to small 
lots for immediate needs. Occasional 
carloads are being taken by distributors, 
but demand, on the whole, is very dull. 
Local output totaled 2,000 bbls last week, 
against 1,750 the previous week. White 
was quoted, May 9, at $6.50@6.80 bbl, 
jute, medium $6.15@6.30, and dark $4.75 
@5.30. 

Durum.—Business in semolinas is as 
dull as at any time on this crop. Maca- 
roni manufacturers consider prices too 
high, and as their requirements are small 
they refuse to come into the market. 
Shipping instructions are also very hard 
to get. No. 2 semolina was quoted, May 
9, at 544@5%42¢ lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 
54% @5%c; fancy durum patent, 5@5'c. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes, May 9: spring 
top patent $8.45@8.90 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.10@8.65, first clear $7.10@7.60, 
second clear $5.35@5.60; hard winter 
short patent $8.50@8.90, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $8.10@8.55, straight $7.90@8.25, first 


clear $6.90@7.30; soft winter short pat-. 


ent $8.65@9.15, standard patent $8.30@ 
8.75, straight $8.15@8.50, first clear $7.40 
@7.60. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Mag BD cavccccsct 40,000 30,000 75 
Previous week .... 40,000 29,000 72 
»: ££ ree 40,000 37,000 92 
Two years ago .... 40,000 18,000 45 





CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat prices were sharply higher 
last week, but the trading basis was 
about unchanged. Receipts were heavier, 
caused mainly by large arrivals of spring 
wheat from the Northwest. Most of this, 
however, applied on old contracts, so that 
the amount of wheat for sale was not 
great. Mills took up the better offerings 


of milling hard winter wheat, and also 
occasional lots of red winter, but de- 
mand was not aggressive. Sales for ship- 
ment totaled 125,000 bus. Receipts of 
wheat were 222 cars, compared with 99 
the previous week, and 173 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 25c over 
May, No. 2 red 23@25c over, No. 3 red 
17@24c over; No. 1 hard 4@7c over, No. 
2 hard 3@6c over, No. 3 hard May price 
to 3c over; No. 1 dark northern 2@20c 
over, No. 1 northern May price to 12c 
over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.94 bu, No. 
2 red $1.9114@1.94, No. 3 red $1.851424@ 
1.90; No. 1 hard $1.724%.@1.76, No. 2 
hard $1.7114@1.75, No. 3 hard $1.68%2.@ 
1.72; No. 1 dark northern $1.7014@1.89, 
No. 1 northern, $1.6814@1.81. 


CASH RYE 


The trading basis remained unchanged, 
and not much activity was noticeable. 
Receipts were 80 cars, against 73 the 
previous week, and 29 a year ago. About 
700,000 bus were moved by lake from 
Duluth to this market last week, and a 
total of about 1,200,000 was shipped east. 
No. 2 was quoted at $1.271%4 bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended May 9, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts— -—Shipments— 

* 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls ‘ 199 202 141 135 
Wheat, bus.... 636 327 434 607 
Cee, BRA. ccce 495 1,270 494 739 
Oats, bus...... 470 1,287 1,007 1,246 
TPO, BUG. «0: 00% 84 32 977 4 
Barley, bus.... 123 173 30 53 


GOVERNMENT FLOUR AWARDS 


The United States government quarter- 
master’s department, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, opened bids on May 7 for 
supplies of flour for the various army 
camps in this country. The Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas, received awards 
for 1,566,627 lbs; Washburn Crosby Co., 


Minneapolis, 1,465,786; Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb., 1,442,072; Texas Star 
Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas, 1,161,- 


006; El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., 29,400; Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., 9,800. 


FOR SELF-RISING FLOUR MILLERS 


The advertising manager of the Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, producer of 
Regent phosphate, announces that it is 
preparing a very unique article which 
should unquestionably be of great value 
to all millers of self-rising flour. It will 
be put out in very handy form, and will 
be completed and distributed to the trade 
the latter part of this month. This com- 
pany is always working to help self-rising 
flour millers with their many problems, 
and from time to time issues technical 
bulletins of considerable value. Some 
months ago it published a manual on self- 
rising flour, and numerous requests for 
copies have been received. Manufactur- 
ers of self-rising flour are advised to be 
on the lookout for the issue of the latest 
literature from the Victor Chemical 
Works, as it should be of much help to 
them. 


SPRINKLER SYSTEM PREVENTS DAMAGE 


The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. recently suffered a small loss 
from fire, which started in the bleacher 
room. The sprinkler system quickly put 
out the fire, and the loss was confined to 
the bleacher and flour damaged, amount- 
ing to about $1,200, mostly caused by 
water. 

NOTES 

Ralph Peters, M. C. Peters Mill Co., 
Omaha, Neb., was a recent visitor in this 
market. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., stopped 


in Chicago en route east on a business 
trip. 

J. M. Ferguson, American Linseed Co., 
New York, was in Chicago last week 
‘calling on the trade. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
has returned from a three weeks’ visit to 
his home at Allenhurst, Fla. 

O. H. Raschke, sales manager Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, has returned 
from a week’s business trip to Florida. 

R. E. Lewis, manager Nashville office 
Victor Chemical Works, is making a 
short visit to the home office at Chicago. 

L. C. Newsome, Newsome Feed & 
Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., motored 
through Chicago en route to Minneapolis 
recently. 

F. G. Atkinson, a director of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent caller at this company’s local ‘head- 
quarters. 

Frank J. Allen, general manager Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., accom- 
panied by his family, passed through Chi- 
cago recently. 

E. P. Merritt, baking demonstrator 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, stopped in Chicago recently on 
his way back from eastern markets. 

C. E. Mounts, of Philadelphia, passed 
through Chicago returning from a visit 
to the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
which he represents in Pennsylvania. 

L. J. Weitzman, Weitzman Milling 
Co., Chicago, is now located in his new 
offices at 640 Straus Building, and is 
ready to welcome all his friends in the 
trade. 

T. W. Brophy, Jr., secretary B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, left May 9 
for New York, whence he will sail May 
13 for Europe. He will be away about 
six weeks. 

Among outside millers in Chicago last 
week were Fred Bennett, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and R. S. Shep- 
herd, Carter, Shepherd Milling Co., Han- 
nibal, Mo. 

J. M. Farrow, of the Chicago office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., will attend 
the annual convention of the National 
Retail Grocers’ Association to be held 
at Dubuque, Iowa, June 22. 

Carl G. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann & 
Co., Minneapolis, and secretary-treasurer 
U. S. Feed Distributors’ Association, 
stopped in Chicago recently, returning 
from a vacation trip to West Baden, Ind. 

J. W. Falconer, Minneapolis, chairman 
of the board, E. K. Ludington, New York, 
president, and G. D. Adams, Cleveland, 
vice president, Chase Bag Co., recently 
visited the Chicago offices of this com- 
pany. 

C. H. Van Cleef, secretary Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, in a re- 
cent bulletin to the members inclosed a 
pamphlet issued by the Millers’ National 
Federation on “The Truth About White 
Flour,” written by Dr. Daniel Russell 
Hodgden. Mr. Van Cleef asked the 
membership to study it carefully and use 
it to the best advantage. 

B. N. Lathrop, Chicago, has resigned 
as general representative in Illinois and 
Indiana for the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co., effective June 1. He has been with 
this company for a number of years, and 
has built up a very successful business. 
During the past year Mr. Lathrop has 
also acted as general representative in 
those two states for the Excelsior Flour 
Mills, Marysville, Kansas. He will make 
a trip to Minneapolis in the very near 
future to visit various mills. 


MILWAUKEE 

The flour market is still as dull as ever. 
The call for spring patent is spasmodic, 
and governed almost entirely by pressing 
needs of customers. Sales form a very 
small volume, and prices are largely nom- 
inal. While the trade was expecting a 
very bullish May crop report, there was 
fair inquiry, but the sharp decline after 
publication destroyed what little con- 
fidence there remained in flour values. 
The relatively active call for millfeed 
was somewhat of a supporting factor, 
mixed car trade having improved. Nomi- 
nal quotations, May 9: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $8.95@9.40 bbl, 
straight $8.50@8.90, and first clear $7.35 
@7.65, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 
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Due to stronger winter wheat pre- 
miums, the advance in Kansas patent was 
greater than in spring, sharply narrow- 
ing the spread on bakers patent. Sales 
of more than a single car are rare, and 
car lot buying is indulged in only by the 
largest consumers, mainly bakers. Fam- 
ily patent is slow, and is offered at an 
unusually small level over bakers patent. 
Nominal quotations, May 9: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patent $8.60@8.95 bbl, 
straight $8.30@8.75, and first clear $6.75 
@7.15, in 98-Ib cottons. 

A fair run of shipping directions is re- 
ported by local millers. This is accepted 
as meaning that supplies generally are 
low. On flour bought at higher than the 
current level it is almost impossible to get 
instructions. The scarcity of prompt 
feed is helping in this respect, however. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Det DOP si sesscecs 12,000 7,000 59 
Previous week .... 12,000 6,600 55 
WORF BHO ocicacres 12,000 4,000 34 
Two years ago..... 16,000 5,400 34 
Three years ago... 16,000 5,000 31 
Four years ago.... 24,000 6,826 29 
Five years ago.... 24,000 14,500 60 


The scarcity of good milling rye and 
a net advance of 12@13c¢ bu within the 
week in the price of the grain seem to 
have discouraged buying, as the trade 
finds the market entirely out of line. The 
advancing trend in rye flour was held 
down by-a better situation in rye mid- 
dlings, yet very little new business was 
reported. Wisconsin rye mills are op- 
erating on a fairly satisfactory scale, as 
customers are taking delivery regularly, 
and usually according to contract specifi- 
cations. Casual buyers, however, are 
searce, and old orders find little re-en- 
forcement. Nominal quotations, May 9: 
fancy rye patent $6.50@6.75 bbl, pure 
white $6.35@6.45, straight $6.05@6.15, 
pure dark $5.40@5.60, and ordinary dark 
$5.20@5.30, in 98-lb cottons. 

The cash grain market continued to 
improve until a sharp decline followed 
at the week end because the May crop 
report was not as bullish as expected. 
The movement is light, and demand good. 
Closing quotations, May 9: No. 1 Dakota 
dark northern wheat $1.71@1.77, No. 1 
red winter $1.77@1.79, No. 1 hard win- 
ter $1.66@1.67, No. 1 durum $1.56@1.63; 
No. 2 rye $1.20@1.22; No. 3 yellow corn 
$1.091%.@1.11%, No. 3 white $1.07@1.09, 
No. 3 mixed $1.07@1.09; No. 3 white 
oats, 45@45'4c; malting barley 84@95c, 
pearling 94.@96c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending May 9, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


r~Receipts- Shipments ~ 





1925 1924 1924 
Flour, bbls... 63,950 38,000 9,110 
Wheat, bus.. 12,600 } S875 
Corn, bus.... 152,440 § 9,550 
Oats, bus.. 132,000 138 6,000 
Rye, bus..... 660 556 11,758 
Feed, tons... 071 6,207 





NOTES 

George W. Moody, president Weyau- 
wega (Wis.) Milling Co., visited the Mil- 
waukee trade on May 12. 

M. R. Freeman, of Winnipeg, 
and A. B. Ruhl, of Minneapolis, 
tered on ’change during the week. 

Milwaukee flour stocks on May 1 were 
reported at 17,515 bbls, compared with 
9,261 on April 1, and 14,133 on May 1, 
1924, 60,788 in 1923, 6,266 in 1922, 17,936 
in 1921 and 13,199 in 1920. 

The Lee-Precour Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
with $10,000 capital stock, to deal in 
flour, feed, groceries, fuel, etc., has been 
incorporated by H. W. Lee, William T. 
Precour and Richard Harrington. 

P. P. Donahue, president Donahue- 
Stratton Co., Milwaukee, is spending con- 
siderable time in Chicago, personally su- 
pervising the salvage of about 2,000,000 
bus grain from the ruins of the Keith ele- 
vator. The Donahue-Stratton company 
is handling the salvage jointly with the 
Brooks Elevator Co., Minneapolis: 

The Bernert Sales Corporation, sales 
division Bernert Mfg. Corporation, North 
Milwaukee, has changed its corporate 
style to Nu-Way Conveyor Sales Cor- 
poration. The offices are at 3805 Center 
Street. The Bernert conveyor system for 
handling grain, expellor cake, tankage, 
sawdust, etc., is made and sold by the two 
concerns. L. E. Meyer. 


Man., 
regis- 














THE CANADIAN BUDGET 

The Hon. James A. Robb, the miller at 
present in charge of the department of 
finance in the Canadian government, 
achieved a notable success when the vote 
on his budget for the year 1925-26 was 
taken in the House of Commons a week 
ago. His proposals and policies were 


sustained by one of the largest majorities ° 


given to this government at any time 
since it came into power. 

Mr. Robb assumed a most difficult task 
when he became acting minister of 
finance. Mr. Fielding, whose illness com- 
pelled this temporary arrangement, is one 
of the ablest men in public life in Canada, 
and even he, with all his experience and 
special gifts, was broken under the strain. 
Mr. Robb has been acting minister 
through two sessions of Parliament at a 
time when the pressure of war debts and 
the difficulties arising out of the com- 
pulsory assumption and reorganization of 
a vast railway system made this portfolio 
the most difficult that any Canadian min- 
ister has ever been called upon to hold. 

Regardless of party sympathies, one 
can hardly deny to Mr. Robb the measure 
of praise that should be his for the faith- 
ful and conscientious service he is ren- 
dering his country in a period that is 
testing the patience and the fortitude of 
the Canadian people as they have never 
been tested before. The glamour and 
glory of war times are gone. All that 
seems to remain is the sordid and dis- 
tasteful task of collecting money and 
paying bills. These are and will be the 
main preoccupation of Mr. Robb’s official 
position as long as he holds office, and 
of many another who will follow him. He 
and his kind in every country can never 
be sufficiently thanked for the devotion 
to duty that makes them carry on in 
spite of all that destructive criticism and 
active hostility can do to make their work 
more trying. . 


TORONTO 

There is no improvement in the de- 
mand for Canadian spring wheat flour in 
home markets. Most of the requirements 
of bakers are covered by contracts made 
some time ago, and new domestic business 
is therefore limited to the needs of house- 
hold consumers. Buyers are keeping 
their stocks as low as possible. Prices 
for springs advanced 20c bbl after the 
close of markets on May 2, and another 
advance of like amount was announced 
on May 6, making 40c for the week. 

Spring Wheat Flour Prices.—Quota- 
tions, May 9, with comparisons: 


May 9 May 2 
ORAS ee ee aera a eee eee $9.80 $9.40 
|. SSSOCER TT Tere r es. 9.55 9.15 
ED. Ststsaeheadtke Saceee 9.30 8.90 
| TTT CTT E Cee L TT 9.10 8.70 
rrr rr creer 8.20 7.80 
Low grade (minimum) ..... 6.15 6.15 
WOE BOSE ciccccceceneesens 4.75 4.75 


Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
in 98-lb jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20c bbl. 

Soft Winters—Ontario 90 per cent 
winter patents are offering freely. Farm- 
ers are delivering more wheat and, con- 
sequently, mills have more flour to sell. 
Demand remains light. Quebec and the 
eastern provinces report only moderate 
sales, and local trade in Ontario is also 
light. Prices are firm but no higher. 
Quotations, May 9: standard brands, 90 
per cent, in secondhand jute bags, car 
lots, f.o.b., Montreal basis, $6.75 bbl; To- 
ronto, 15@25c under. 

Export Trade—Demand from_ the 
United Kingdom and European markets 
is extremely dull. Buyers are getting 
cheaper flour elsewhere. The United 


States, Australian and home mills are 
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underselling Canadian mills. Prices ad- 
vanced 35c bbl, seaboard basis, during the 
week, making the increase to London and 
corresponding ports Is 9d per 280 lbs. 
Quotations, May 9: standard brands of 
export patents 50s per sack of 280 lbs, 
in 180-lb jute bags, c.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, May, June and July 
seaboard, seven-day terms. 

Ontario winters for export are 2@3s 
out of line with buyers’ bids. On May 9, 
sellers were offering at 45@46s per 280 
Ibs for good quality 90 per cent patent, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, May shipment. 


WHEAT 


The spring wheat market continued its 
erratic course in an upward direction 
last week, most of the time bullish influ- 
ences being in control. Demand from 
Canadian mills is light. The western 
farmers’ pool is believed to be in posses- 
sion of most of the available cash wheat, 
and is following its policy of selling in 
an orderly way and in regular weekly 
quantities without much regard to the 
vagaries of the option quotations. The 
advance for the week was 10c bu. Quota- 
tions, May 9: No. 1 northern wheat, on 
track, Bay ports, $1.87 bu; other grades 
at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat is coming in more 
freely. Farmers’ deliveries show marked 
improvement, though mills are not busy 
and the demand for flour is restricted. 
Quotations, May 9: No. 2 red or white, 
car lots, shipping points, $1.50@1.55 bu; 
wagon loads at mill doors, $1.40@1.45. 


OATMEAL 


Business is slow, and cereal mills are 
having a quiet time. Prices have not 
changed within the week. Quotations, 
May 9: rolled oats, in 90-lb jute bags, 
$6.40 bbl, and oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 
per cent over rolled oats, in car lots to 
the jobbing trade, delivered; mixed car 
lots are 40c over these prices on 30-day 
terms. . 

COARSE GRAINS 


Business in coarse grains is dull. Prices 
for western oats are 2'4c bu higher, and 
for American corn 7'%c. Quotations, 
May 9: No. 1 western feed oats 56%4c 
bu, track, Bay ports; No. 3 American 
yellow corn $1.264%, basis ‘Toronto 
freights; No. 3 Ontario oats 45@50c, 
country points; barley, 72@77c; rye, 90 
@95c; standard screenings $23@25 ton, 
delivered Ontario points, according to 
freights, while ground screenings are 
quoted $5 ton more. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour declined 
this week, the amount of reduction in 
nearly all cases being 2c cwt. Quota- 
tions, May 9: London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester 18c; Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, 
Avonmouth 20c; Hull, Leith, Newcastle 
21c; Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 28c; Copen- 
hagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 
30c,—all May-June shipment. Hamburg, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam 19c, May ship- 
ment only. 


CANADIAN FLOUR OUTPUT FOR MARCH 


Canadian production of flour held up 
well in the month of March despite a fall- 
ing off in demand. The large Russian 
business, which was so conspicuous a fac- 
tor in the grindings of the first four 
months of this year, made its heaviest 
showing in March. The total production 
in that month amounted to 1,623,944 bbls 
as against 1,628,426 bbls in 1924. Usual- 
ly mills west of the lakes and those in the 
east divide the monthly output of Canada 
about evenly, but this year the Russian 
business gave eastern Canada a consider- 
able lead, ‘the figures being 976,375 
against 647,569 bbls. The daily average 
for all Canada was 62,459 bbls, a little 
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better than half of the actual commer- 
cial capacity. 


NOTES 
Paul Leonhard, of O/Y Flinkenberg & 
Leonhard A/B, Helsingfors, Finland, 


visited Toronto on May 9. 


F. W. Snider, head of the William 
Snider Milling Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., 
called at this office on May 5. 


The Canadian agitation against high 
ocean freight rates on flour and other 
commodities is bearing fruit. A reduc- 
tion of 2c per cwt was made last week. 


Canadian oatmeal mills had a _ poor 
trade in March, compared with some of 
the earlier months of the crop year. 
Their total output was 6,469,774 lbs, as 
against 16,199,202 in November, the best 
month of the year. 


John I. McFarland, president and gen- 
eral manager Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta., was in Toronto, May 
6, on his way to Hamilton, where he had 
been called to attend the funeral of his 
father. 


Testifying before the special commit- 
tee of the Canadian House of Commons 
on Atlantic freight rates, Colonel Gear, 
of the Robert Reford Co., Montreal, 
stated that the cost of loading flour is 79c 
ton, computed on the cost throughout the 
year. 


Grain tonnage on the Great Lakes is 
going at low rates this spring. Wheat 
was quoted last week from Fort William 
to Buffalo at 1%c bu. The vessel men 
look forward to a lean summer, as bulk 
freight space does not promise to be in 
active demand. 


The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
is preparing an issue of new preferred 
and common stock which will be ex- 
changed for old common stock on a basis 
that will be fair to all concerned and at 
the same time will give all common stock- 
holders a larger interest in the business 
and better dividend returns 


An average of the charges for trans- 
porting, selling and handling wheat from 
the farms of western Canada to dock- 
side in Liverpool, Eng., shows a total of 
40c bu. Of this, 32c is spent in getting 
the wheat from primary points in the 
West to ship’s hold at the Atlantic sea- 
board. Ocean freight charges account 
for the remaining 8c. 


L. D. Wilgress, Canadian trade com- 
missioner in Hamburg, Germany, is at 
present in Canada and is undertaking a 
tour of the Dominion in the interest of 
Canadian trade with Germany and Rus- 
sia. Mr. Wilgress began his conferences 
with Canadian shippers in Montreal on 
May 4, and will be in Toronto on May 15- 
21. Later he will visit other points in 
Ontario, and then western Canada. 


Roy King, who has been in charge of 
traffic and other matters for the Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., retired 
from the service of that company on May 
1. Mr. King is recognized as a traffic 
expert and has an excellent all-around 
knowledge of the milling trade. His 
friends hope shortly to hear that he is to 
remain in the business, although as yet 
he has made no announcement as to his 
plans for the future. 


D. T. Russell, of D. T. Russell & Baird, 
Ltd., flour importers, Glasgow, arrived 
in Toronto on May 8 for the purpose of 
visiting the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
which is the Canadian spring wheat flour 
connection of his company. Mr. Russell 
is accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
and will combine business with a pleas- 
ure trip across the American continent. 
He expects to travel to the Pacific Coast 
via United States routes and to return 
over one of the Canadian railways. 

















WINNIPEG 


The upward tendency of the Winnipeg 
wheat market has resulted in a further 
advance in the price of flour. Millers’ 
quotations last week were 30c bbl higher 
than the week before. Although flour 
business in this part of Canada still is 
slack, mills report a slightly better de- 
mand from domestic buyers in all quar- 
ters. Export trade remains at a standstill. 
Most of the larger western plants are 
operating on short time, while several of 
them are closed down until business im- 
proves. ° 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted May 9 at $9.75 bbl, jute, sec- 
onds at $9.15, and first clears at $7.55, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
30¢ over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

The domestic demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is light. Export business, 
while not of large proportions, is steady. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, May 
9: rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3, and oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

The upward trend of the wheat market 
was maintained up to the closing session, 
when prices reacted to heavy liquidation 
occasioned by the receipt of the United 
States government crop report, and a 
break of 9c in May wheat was registered. 
Strength in the May futures has been 
the feature of the week, although July 
buying has been fairly active. Large 
trading at midweek was recorded, with 
exporters and millers again in the mar- 
ket. Owing to the strength in May fu- 
tures, the cash contract grades of wheat 
have been more or less neglected, and 
large quantities have gone through the 
clearing house. 

Prices for No. 1 northern in store, Fort 
William: 


--—F utures—, 


Cash May July 
Se PF ivexesnicaaass  Besdaen Cvase es 
BOO BD scccosvens 1.72% 1.72% 1.66% 
 - a ser 1.79% 1.79% 1.71 
0 ere ee 1.77% 1.77% 1.72 
A. $acasae car 1.79% 1.79% 1.76% 
Se O. whwavaccse 1.71% 1.71% 1.69% 

*Holiday. 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending May 6 averaged 
199 cars per day, compared with 295 for 
the preceding seven days, and 212 for the 
corresponding period in 1924. 

The excellent demand for cash oats of 
all grades which has characterized the 
coarse grain market for some time now 
shows signs of abating. Sales have fallen 
off to some extent, and prices have weak- 
ened. A very large business in this grain 
has been done, which will have filled ex- 
port requirements for a time. Only the 
lower grades of barley have enjoyed any 
demand, and only odd car lots have 
changed hands. No interest is being tak- 
en in cash rye, and flaxseed crushers are 
filling their requirements on the May 
option. Quotations, May 9: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 59%c bu; barley, 
87%4c; rye, $1.18%; flaxseed, $2.24. 


HUDSON BAY RAILWAY 


A delegation from western Canada in- 
terviewed the government at Ottawa on 
May 5 to urge the completion of the rail- 
way to Hudson Bay which has been un- 
der construction since before the war. 
In the war period, work was suspended. 
This road is practically finished, only 92 
miles of steel remaining to be laid before 
opening it to traffic. A recent debate 
in the House of Commons and repre- 
sentations made by this delegation indi- 
cate that western Canada is determined 
to have a railway to Hudson Bay, and 
has unbounded faith in the possibility 
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of that route for the shipment of western 
farm products to Great Britain and the 
inward carriage of British goods for dis- 
tribution in western Canada. 

NOTES 

In the seven months ending March 31 
Canadian mills ground 60,112,036 bus 
wheat, as against 63,431,206 in the same 
period of last year. 

The Manitoba agricultural department 
states that the labor supply in this prov- 
ince is normal, although more men could 
be placed in southern and western areas 
if available. 

A. dispatch from Vancouver, B. C., 
states that 2,000 tons wheat have been 
booked from that port for the oriental 
market, the first wheat destined for the 
Far East in several weeks. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., and Howard Hutchison, 
secretary to the company, are spending 
a few days in western Canada. 

In March, Canada exported 421,000 
ewt of millfeed to the United States, out 
of a total to all countries of 431,781 cwt. 
Bermuda and Newfoundland took most 
of that which did not go to the United 
States. 

Russia took the lead as a market for 
Canadian flour in March, with 831,944 
bbls, as against 221,408 to the United 
Kingdom. Germany was third with 74,- 
870 bbls. The total for all cduntries was 
1,385,240 bbls, as against 834,365 in Feb- 
ruary and 1,397,810 in March, 1924. 

Premier King recently announced in 
the House of Commons that the govern- 
ment intends to put through the revision 
of the Canada grain act at this session. 
This was the original intention, but an 
enormously protracted debate on the 
budget caused some of the ministers to 
feel a few weeks ago that the proposed 
legislation would not get attention be- 
fore 1926. 

According to reports, wheat acreage in 
Manitoba, .in districts where seeding is 
well under way, will be equal to that of 
last season. In the northern areas, where 
early fall frosts did heavy damage last 
year, larger acreages will be sown to 
coarse grains and less to wheat. Consid- 
erable low lying land is still water logged, 
and some days must elapse before work 
is possible. G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

An advance of 40c in the price of 
spring wheat flour was recorded last 
week in Montreal, 20c at the opening of 
the week, and another 20c toward the 
end. Domestic trading was quiet all 
week, but a slight increase in the Euro- 
pean and United Kingdom demand was 
reported in some quarters, and some sales 
were effected for shipment within the 
next two months. Closing prices on May 
9: first patents $9.60 bbl, seconds $9.10, 
bakers $8.90, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl 
for cash. 

A 20c advance was also recorded in the 
quotations for winter wheat flour. It was 
reported that Ontario millers were boost- 
ing the price for both early and forward 
delivery. Demand was quite good, and a 
fair business was transacted. Closing 
prices, May 9, for car lots $7.60@7.70 
bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track, and bro- 
ken lots $7.90@8.15, ex-store. 

Rolled oats held firm all week, and 
looked like going up, but closed on May 
9 without change, at $3.45 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered. 

CANADIAN FLOUR TRADE WITH GERMANY 

Germany is today Canada’s second best 
customer for flour, and is rapidly increas- 
ing her imports from this country, was 
stated by L. D. Wilgress, Canadian trade 
commissioner in Hamburg, who has just 
spent a week in Montreal. In 1922 Ger- 
many took 50,000 bbls Canadian flour, 
and last year she imported 2,000,000. Ca- 
nadian flour, he says, has won a great 
reputation throughout central and east- 
ern Europe, owing to its superior 
strength and baking qualities. 

NOTES , 

W. W. Hutchison, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., is visiting the western 
branches. 

Mr. Biddulph, export manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is in Europe, 
and is not expected back for another 
month. A. E. Perks, 
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SCIENCE WORKS TO OVERCOME 
WHEAT SPECULATION 


One of the most desirable things that 


, Science could do for finance would be to 


provide some reliable method of long 
range weather forecasts. The wheat 
crop, for example, is among the most 
important elements of the annual finan- 
cial situation. The amount of this crop 
is not known in advance. It can only be 
guessed it. 

But the amount of the crop is deter- 
mined almost entirely by the number of 
acres planted and by the weather. A re- 
liable weather forecast, made six months 
in advance, would stop most of the spec- 
ulation in wheat and would be a great 
factor in stabilizing all financial move- 
ments. 

There is some chance that such long 
range forecasts will prove possible. Re- 
cent work by the Smithsonian Institution 
indicates that the day-by-day variations 
in the amount of heat received from the 
sun have an effect on the weather. The 
sun’s variations are more or less regular. 
Possibly they can be predicted. Details 
are still uncertain, and remain to be 
worked out, but there is hope that wheat 
speculation will ultimately be directed or 
prevented by scientific weather data.— 
The Scientific American, 


4 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FOOD 


A meal which cost only 25c, but which 
contained, according to the expert dieti- 
tians who prepared it, all 16 of the sub- 
stafices necessary for proper nourish- 
ment, was served recently to members of 
the Vocational Psychology Club of the 
Maryland Academy of Sciences, Balti- 
more. 

Bean soup came first. Then whole 
wheat grain with melted butter, vegetable 
salad, three sandwiches, the first of olive- 
naise on whole wheat bread, the second 
of peanut butter on bran biscuit, the third 
of cottage cheese on graham biscuit. For 
dessert there was fruited wheat, which 
was made of whole wheat, dates, figs, nuts 
and other things ground together and 
covered with whipped cream. An unfer- 
mented drink which was said to contain 


the essence of fruits, grains and nuts was 
served. 

The 16 substances which the dietitians 
said were present in proper quantities in 
this menu were sodium, oxygen, hydrogen, 


nitrogen, silicon, iodine, magnesium, 
phosphorus, lime, potassium, sulphur, 
manganese, iron, fluorine, carbon and 
chlorine. 


$44 : 


WINDMILLS IN ENGLAND 

Windmills came into existence in Eng- 
land in 1191, becoming general in the 
next century. The original windmill on 
Dartford Brent, now demolished, was 
built by the late John Hall, founder of 
the local firm bearing his name. Many 
years ago there were as many as 11,000 
mills throughout the country, but today 
there are only 600. This is accounted 
for by the fact that the small mills have 
been displaced by the large port mills, 
for instead of flour being made from 
home grown wheat as in the old days, it 
is now manufactured almost entirely 
from imported wheat. 

$4 
BREAD CURES DISEASE 

The Roumanian peasants, among whom 
recently the estates of the large land- 
holders have been divided, are becoming 
bread eaters. Previously the main part 
of their diet was corn meal, and pellagra 
was very rife. Statistics show a remark- 
able decrease in the number of cases of 
this disease since bread has been included 
in the diet. In the district of Braila, in 
1923 there were 146 cases, while in 1924 
only 18 new ones were reported. 

4 
MR. TULLIVER, OF DORLCOTE MILL 

What a vivid picture of an English 
miller of 100 years ago George Eliot 
draws in words in “The Mill on the 
Floss”! See Mr. Tulliver, of Dorlcote 
mill, as he chats with his wife concerning 
their son Tom’s future: 

“What I want is to give Tom a good 
eddication; an eddication as’ll be a bread 
to him. . . . The two years at th’ academy 
’ud ha’ done well enough, if I'd meant 
to make a miller and farmer of him; for 
he’s had a fine sight more schoolin’ nor I 








An Old Iowa Millsite 


At Mederville, Iowa, is a fine example of the old and new Midwest side by side, 


and a bit of northeastern Iowa’s picturesqueness to enhance the interest. 
ville is a hamlet on the bank of the Volga River. 


Meder- 
The crumbling walls of a pioneer 


waterpower mill there are overshadowed now by the splendid new $100,000 bridge 
spanning the waters which the farmers in early days used to have to ford with their 


loads of wheat in going to and coming from mill. 


The millsite was known as one of 


the best in eastern Iowa in its day, the Volga flowing at that point through rock walls 


which formed a fine natural dam site. 
village which grew about it. 


traveled highway. 


long ago to supplant an antiquated wooden one. 


Rock was dug out of the hillsides. 
burned a good many years ago, leaving only the walls standing. 

thick, and rise high today from a solid rock ledge. 
The present handsome bridge was built by Clayton County not 


Henry Meder built the mill and founded the 


The building was 
These are two feet 
The mill road is now a well- 


As chance had it, a son of Miller 


Meder was a member of the county board that had charge of the bridge construction. 





_— — 


Old and New: Ruined Mill and Modern Bridge at Mederville, Iowa 
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ever got: all the learnin’ my father ever 
paid for was a bit o’ birch at one end 
and the alphabet at th’ other. But I 
should like Tom to be a bit of a scholard, 
so as he might be up to the tricks 0’ 
these fellows as talk fine and write with 
a flourish. It ’ud be a help to me wi’ 
these lawsuits, and arbitrations, and 
things. I wouldn’t make a downright 
lawyer o’ the lad—I should be sorry for 
him to be a raskill [Mr. Tulliver pos- 
sessed that unreasoning aversion for law 
and lawyers which has always been 


‘chronic with those who have had unhappy 


contacts with litigation]—but a sort o’ 
engineer, or a surveyor, or an auctioneer 
and vallyer, like Riley, or one o’ them 
smartish businesses as are all profits and 
no outlay, only for a big watch-chain and 
a high school. . 

“Wouldn’t a parson be almost too high- 
learnt to bring up a lad to be a man 0’ 
business? My notion o’ the parsons was 
as they’d got a sort o’ learning as lay 
mostly out o’ sight. And that isn’t what 
I want for Tom. I want him to know 
figures, and write like print, and see in- 
to things quick, and know what folks 
mean, and how to wrap things up in 
words as aren’t actionable. It is an un- 
common fine thing, that is, when you can 
let a man know what you think of him 
without paying for it.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
4 4% 
MORE WIDELY TRAVELED THAN THE 
FLOUR SALESMAN 

The postage stamp is the most traveled 
article of use known to the modern 
world. Properly attached, the stamp will 
carry its letter, or card, or package, to 
the remotest parts of the earth. In the 
100 years, 1800 to 1900, the people of 
the United States used 50,000,000,000 
postage stamps. In the 10 years, 1911 
to 1921, the American people used 122,- 
000,000,000. In 1850 the United States 
printed 1,540,541 stamps; in 1920, 13,250,- 
000,000. In 1866 the United States Post 
Office Department handled 3,500,000,000 
pieces of mail, in 1914 18,500,000,000, 
and the number is growing by the bil- 
lion. The stamp was not used for post- 
age generally in the United States until 
around 1850. Letters and the post were 
previously carried in Europe as a private 
enterprise, as early as 1681. 

&  & 
ALL ABOUT LOUISVILLE 

The chief metropolis of Kentucky is 
Louisville, the gateway to the South, 
named in honor of Louis XVI of 
France, and properly pronounced “Loo- 
y-ville.” It was founded by George 
Rogers Clark, the intrepid explorer, 
who established a supply base there for 
his expedition which resulted in the 
winning of the great Northwest. 

The great lure of Louisville is its peo- 
ple, but it is also rich in the loveliness of 
its environment of river vale and up- 
land, the charm of historical association 
and its wonderfully strategic location 
from a business viewpoint which has en- 
abled the city to become the jobbing 
center for the South, the distributing 
point for transshipment in every direc- 
tion, and a manufacturing point of ma- 
jor importance.—EHventually News. 

B24 
THE HARVEST HANDS 

In his novel, “Satan’s Bushel,” Garet 
Garrett gives a dramatic glimpse of the 
migratory harvest hands of the western 
prairies: “These are the landless ones 
who hunger for it. Some are tragic, 
worthy only to be hired. They reap in 
envy. Others are peasant immigrants 
hither blown by winds of hope. They 
will presently take root. But in the 
modern harvest, owing to the use of 
power machinery, much of the work re- 
quires no special farming skill. Almost 
any one may turn his hand raw to it. 
Hence in that sprawling procession, 
which to the eye above would resemble 
a monstrous, devouring organism, one 
will find tramps, casual vagabonds, 
preachers, artisans, college students, 
anzmics in quest of health, criminals in 
hiding, foreigners, derelicts, poets, artists, 
strife bringers, thieves, old wives and 
new at the cook shacks, with numerous 
self-preserving progeny appended.” 

$44 

Keep him at least three paces distant 
who hates bread, music and the laugh of 
a child,—Lavater. 
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GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATIONS 

Investigations by governmental agen- 
cies are not always fairminded, or char- 
acterized by an understanding of the in- 
tricacies of business problems. Their 
findings are not always just, and action 
predicated upon them is not always wise. 
Hence there has grown up a certain hes- 
itancy in inviting such inquiries. 

The investigation now being made of 
the wheat market and trading on the 
Chicago Board of Trade may not re- 
veal anything new. It may fail to show 
any organized pool to regulate prices. 
That is immaterial, although it would be 
interesting, if true. The complaint 
against the Chicago Board of Trade is 
that speculators have taken the trading 
in wheat away from the legitimate inter- 
ests dependent upon it. Whether this has 
been done through collusion, or pools, 
may not be susceptible of proof, but 
speculation has dominated the market. 

The wide fluctuations registered may 
have been in accord with rapidly chang- 
ing opinions in regard to supply and de- 
mand, but it is suspected that they re- 
flected the operations of professional 
speculators whose primary interest is not 
so much in stable conditions as in volume 
of trading. The result has been a won- 
derful trading market, but one disastrous 
to legitimate business. For a time the 
public and the newspapers were a large 
factor. Afterward the market became 
more of a professional affair, with the gen- 
eral public largely eliminated. When the 
general public enters the market in a 
large way, control is difficult; although 
under any circumstances the present sys- 
tem of trading renders control a Hercu- 
lean task. 

The wide fluctuations have not been 
warranted by the law of supply and de- 
mand, and it is intolerable that such a 
condition should be permitted to extend 
into another crop and demoralize busi- 
ness as it has done in the last six months. 
If the system is wrong it should be 
changed; if irremediable, then it is a 
question if it should not be completely 
abolished. It is doubtful if any of the 
proposed changes will accomplish the de- 
sired result. Millers probably would not 
want trading in futures entirely elimi- 
nated, but they would like to have it oc- 
cupy a legitimate place in the functioning 
of their business. 


TOLEDO 

The advance in the wheat market 
served as an effective check to business 
last week. A highly speculative condition 
prevails which is disastrous to making 
flour sales. The grain trade may be mak- 
ing a harvest, but the mills are not. 
Flour buyers are unwilling to follow the 
advance. 

There has been a little more wheat in 
evidence, particularly in lower Michigan, 
but mills are backing away from it, as 
they cannot sell flour based on the price 
at which wheat is offered. Nobody knows 
just how much wheat is back in the coun- 
try, but the opinion is expressed that 
there will be enough for the balance of 
the crop, unless flour sales show wonder- 
ful improvement. In fact, it is possible 
that there may be some weakening of 
premiums, and indications already point 
that way. 

Flour Demand.—It is not believed that 
flour stocks are sufficient to carry through 
to the new crop. Some replenishment 
will have to take place, but there is a 
disposition to put it off until the last 
minute. Buyers want their flour shipped 
immediately, and furnish specifications 
with the orders. There is no buying ex- 
cept for urgent requirements. It is sur- 
prising that the operation of the mills 
has held up as well as it has, and further 
curtailment is possible. 

It would seem, under these conditions, 

. 


that millers should figure their costs on 
the basis of not better than 50 per cent 
of operation for the rest of the crop year. 
This means that they should be firm and 
unyielding in their prices. A great deal 
of shopping around will take place, but if 
all mills hold firm, the buyers will have 
to pay the price in the end. 

Flour Prices.—Prices of various kinds 
of flour by Toledo mills this week are 
near together, soft winter, spring, and 
hard winter, and the range in the differ- 
ent kinds is extremely narrow, not more 
than 10¢ bbl, this being a healthy sign. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted May 8 at $8.90@9 bbl, local 
springs $8.80, and local hard winters 
$8.70, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 3-9 ..... fale -.+. 25,900 54 
Previous week 5:9: 63-day as 55 
We Me wcawandseccnuesaes 28,300 61 
Two years ago ........... 26,100 54 
THREOC FORTS OHO. ...60cccee 19,000 40 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Per cent 


Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

May 3-9 ..... 18 108,450 2,354 39 
Previous week. 21 134,160 61,039 45 
Weer QHO <<es 20 146,310 76,081 62 
Two years ago. 22 124,710 57,361 46 
Three years ago 26 143,710 55,268 38 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of May 9, with comparisons: 
v~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


ovr 


Wheat, bus.. 157,800 448,600 79,515 275,025 

Corn, bus.... 33,750 120,000 17,735 62,875 

Oats, bus.... 345,500 100,450 211,535 43,750 
WHEAT 


The bid of the Toledo grain trade, May 
8, for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, was 
$1.90 bu, and outside millers were keep- 
ing their bids closely in line with Toledo. 


OHIO MILLERS REAPPOINT SECRETARY 


At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Ohio Millers’ State Association 
May 1, Frank H. ‘Tanner was re-elected 
secretary for another year. It was voted 
that the secretary should prepare a list 
of mills in the state by groups, and that 
the president should appoint a chairman 
of each group. A series of meetings will 
be held by these groups in an effort to 
secure better co-operation among the 
millers of the state, and also to enroll as 
members millers who do not now belong 
to the association. It was also decided 
that the secretary should make a tour 
of the state, visiting millers and making 
them acquainted with the work of the as- 
sociation. 

NOTES 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager Baldwin 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, called at 
this office last week. 

Harold Anderson, vice president Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, was in Boston 
last week on company business. 

The meeting of the Indiana Millers’ 
Association will be held at the plant of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis, 
May 28. 

Archie Stewart, of the A. Stewart & 
Sons Flour Co., Detroit, Mich., was in 
Toledo last week. His company acts as 
distributors for the Duluth Universal 
Milling Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Among representatives of outside mills 
in Toledo last week were S. L. Denhollem, 
who represents the Lindsborg (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co. in Michigan, H. 
W. Tibbals, Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 


Neb., and A. H. Recksteiner, McIntosh- 
Recksteiner Co., flour, feed and grain 
broker, Columbus, Ohio. 


EVANSVILLE 

The spurt of the previous week in the 
flour market slackened last week. There 
is no export inquiry, millers report, while 
the domestic dropped to a low ebb. Quo- 
tations, May 9, based Evansville, 98-Ib 
sacks, carload lots: best patent, $9.75; 
straights, $8; Kansas patents, $9; spring 
patents, $9.50; clears, in jutes, first $6. 50, 
second $6.25. 

NOTES 

W. P. Walsh, of the Walsh Baking 
Co., went to Louisville last week to at- 
tend a two days’ session of the Quality 
Bakers of America. He was on the pro- 
gram to make an address. 

Last week the work of putting 4,000 
acres in condition for the new crop in 
the tornado area was completed. Thirty- 
two tractors were used in the work, 
farmers furnishing drivers and oil. The 
farm bureau, in conjunction with the Red 
Cross, has given new equipment to farm- 
ers whose places were devastated, to- 
gether with seed for planting. 

The Indiana Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation is in the midst of a membership 
drive, and reports from headquarters an- 
nounce that the organization now has 
13,745 members. Eighteen counties are 
reported to have risen to the 300 point 
in membership. This is the selling or- 
ganization of Indiana farmers, not being 
connected with the national selling body. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Fluctuations in wheat continued to af- 
fect the flour market in this territory. 
Indianapolis’ largest mill reported that, 
were it not for some old business yet be- 
ing worked, it would practically be shut 
down. A little business occurs daily, but 
it is negligible compared to the mill’s ca- 
pacity. 

Bids for car lots of grain on the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 414c 
to New York, May 9: wheat, No. 2 red 
$1.82@1.85, No. 2 hard $1.62@1.65; corn, 
No. 3 white $1.06@1.08, No. 4 white $1.03 
@1.06, No. 3 yellow $1.07@1.084%2, No. 4 
yellow $1.04@1.07, No. 3 mixed $1@1.04, 
No. 4 mixed 98c@$1.02. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller for 
the week ended May 9: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 3-9 ....... cnisieuve ee 36 
Previous week ........... 5,432 27 
oe eee er 5,487 27 
WOO SORTS BOS vs vviescaces 10,225 51 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed May 9: wheat, 27,000 bus in, none out; 
corn, 178,000 in, 85,000 out; oats, 102,000 
in, 16,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 233,930 bus May 9, compared with 
196,800 on May 10, 1924; corn, 598,560, 
against 390,600; oats 42,150, against 59,- 
000. 

Indianapolis flour mills are paying 
$1.80 bu for No. 2 red wheat, delivered. 


NASHVILLE 

May opened with increased sales of 
flour to southeastern buyers, but ship- 
ments were the smallest of the year, due 
to continued falling off in those on con- 
tracts. The improvement in the South- 
east was due to stocks running low, and 
jobbers coming into the market for sup- 
plies to meet immediate needs. Running 
time at the mills dropped sharply on 
account of the decrease in specifications. 
There is no indication of immediate 
change in the hand-to-mouth policy of 
the trade. 

Flour prices had a generally steady 
tone last week, in sympathy with the cost 
of wheat. Quotations, May 8: short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $10@10.50; standard 
patent, $9.25@9.75; straight patent, $8.50 
@8.75; first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

Rehandlers report a routine volume of 
trade. Local stocks show some decrease, 
but continue fairly liberal. Prices, May 
8: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $9.50@9.75; 
hard winter short patent, $9@9.25; 
standard grades, 25@50c less. 

The cash wheat market was firm last 
week, with limited demand for soft win- 
ter grades, and offerings moderate. No. 
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2 red wheat was quoted at $1.97@1.99 
bu, Nashville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 25-May 2... 151,620 61,366 40.4 
Previous week .. 143,820 76,842 53.4 


Wee GO cevese rs 189,420 92,557 48.8 
Two years ago... 190,380 95,108 49.9 
Three years ago.. 193,740 100,628 51.9 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 9 May 2 
9s 0 SW ae me 43,000 46,600 
Wrent, O08 ..... 76,000 63,000 
Corn, bus ... sas ’ 201,000 257,000 
ee, BR. ava swwds . 353,000 353,000 

Joun Lerper. 

PITTSBURGH 

The flour market here last week 


showed considerable activity. On the 
whole, the situation was much brighter 
than for some weeks, and the outlook is 
considered very satisfactory. Buyers are 
in the market, and this aided to promote 
a more optimistic tone, in spite of the 
fluctuations of wheat. Much interest is 
being manifested in the new crop, and 
quotations are being eagerly awaited. 

Stocks of flour in warehouses of the 
larger bakers are said to be fair, and 
few will be compelled to come into the 
market for at least another month or six 
weeks, but the smaller ones are still buy- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis and for 
prompt delivery. Shipping directions are 
reported satisfactory. 

Demand for clears was brisk, with 
prices higher and held firm. Semolina 
was quoted at 5%c lb, Pittsburgh, with 
demand fair. 

Flour quotations, May 9: spring first 
patent $8.75@9.25, standard patent $8.25 
@8.75; hard winter short patent $8.75@ 
9.25, standard patent $8.25@8.75, clears 
$7.75@8.25.—cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $8@8.50, bulk; pure white rye 
$7@7.25, pure medium rye $5.75@6.50, 
pure dark rye $5.25@5.50, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 


OHIO FLOUR EXPENSIVE 


Ohio wheat flour is at a premium of 
32@40c bbl over Nebraska, Minnesota 
and Canadian, according to John P. 
Brennan, state purchasing agent. 

A few days ago he had occasion to 
order 10 carloads. flour for state institu- 
tions. Under an agreement with the 
Ohio Millers’ Association, four fifths of 
all flour purchased by the state must be 
from Ohio wheat. For the Ohio wheat 
flour he paid $7.80@7.88 bbl, delivered 
to the institutions. For the foreign 
grown wheat flour he paid $7.48. 

Mr. Brennan said Ohio wheat flour a 
few years ago could be purchased at as 
much as $2 bbl less than the foreign 
grown wheat flour. All flour purchased 
by the state is milled in Ohio. 


NOTES 


The Fredonia (N. Y.) Macaroni Co., 
with $50,000 capital, has been incorpo- 
rated by A. J. and M. E. Guarino, 42 
Cushing Street, Fredonia. 


Peters & Wood and Johnson & Co. 
have sold to C. H. Sheasley, trustee, the 
water power formerly owned by the state 
of Pennsylvania and all the land adjoin- 
ing, at the site of the old Venango flour 
mill, Franklin, Pa., which burned some 
weeks ago. 

Suffering from an incurable ailment, 
Patricio Russ, a pioneer merchant of 
Harrisburg, Pa., and for some years in- 
terested in flour mill operations in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, ended his life by 
Shooting himself on May 4. He was 72 
years of age, and is survived by his 
widow. 

Albert W. Bundy, aged 44, secretary 
and treasurer Samuel Walton Co., hay 
and grain merchants, Pittsburgh, died 
on May 5, following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. He was born in Ohio and had 
lived in Pittsburgh 25 years, during 
which time he was connected with the 
Walton company. 

J. H. Lavery’s Sons henceforth will 
be known as J. H. Lavery’s Sons, Inc., 
the incorporators being George E., F. 
Lee, and Mrs. J. H., Lavery. The firm 
operates an extensive flour and feed busi- 
ness and owns a flour mill at Franklin, 
Pa., where the general offices of the com- 
pany are located. business was 
started in 1892 by J. H. Lavery, who 
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died Aug. 16, 1916. Since that time the 
two sons have operated it. The firm 
installed the first telephone in Franklin, 
and operated the first motor delivery 
truck. 

A. B. Kissinger, for more than 40 
years engaged in the flour and feed busi- 
ness at Reading, Pa., died in his home 
there on May 4, aged 75. His widow and 
five children survive. Mr. Kissinger was 
the president and general manager for 
many years of the Farmers’ Market 
House, Reading, having been interested 
in that project for 52 years. 

C. C. Lartvs. 


NORFOLK 

Bullish news from all markets and 
vradually advancing quotations have 
driven a number of buyers into the mar- 
ket, although no large sales were report- 
ed. Stocks on hand are very light. 
Prices have been advanced by all mills 
serving this territory, to follow the op- 
tions. Millers are advising their repre- 
sentatives here that they are unable to 
get any good milling wheat except at a 
decided premium over options, and fig- 
ures on future deliveries are holding firm. 

Quotations May 9: Kansas top patents 
$9.95, bakers grades $9.60@9.75; north- 
western spring wheat patents $9.75@ 
10.25, bakers grades $9.25@9.60; winter 
wheat patents $9.60@9.70, standard pat- 
ents $9.25@9.40. . 

The city port commission has approved 
the lease of the municipal terminals to 
Harvey C. Miller, of Philadelphia, who 
will operate them jointly with the army 
supply base. Mr. Miller is the head of 
a number of large terminal projects, and 
was instrumental in making Philadelphia 
the largest flour handling port in the 
world. The lease does not carry with it 
the city elevator, which is under lease 
to the Grain Marketing Corporation. 

JosepH A. Leste. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade has followed the same 
narrow path which has characterized it 
during the past month. Bakers are fairly 
well stocked and soft wheat dealers are 
buying only from hand to mouth and 
carrying stocks down to the minimum. 
Trade is only moderate, and prospects 
are not very ye 

Quotations, May 9: standard patents, 
$9.50 for soft wheat flour, and $8.75 for 
bakers patents. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





TAKING NOTES FOR DEFALCATION 
A Kansas suit to recover on notes 
signed by defendant to settle the amount 
of defaleation from a mill by defendant’s 
brother-in-law, as bookkeeper and treas- 
urer, was unsuccessfully defended on the 
ground that the notes were given to avoid 
prosecution of the defaulter (215 Pac. 
286). The Kansas supreme court said: 
“The making of restitution or the giv- 
ing of security therefor is something to 
be commended rather than condemned, 
and if there was no duress by plaintiff, no 
use of the criminal proceedings to obtain 
the money or security or other private 
gain for plaintiff, and no concealing of 
the crime or stifling of a prosecution or 
withholding of evidence as a considera- 
tion for the notes, the embezzler and the 
defendant are equally liable for their 
payment.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in February and March, 1925, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 
--February— ——March—, 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 








Massachusetts ... ae 1 
ee “81 ee :%'s 
PEO BOOM .ccccce 944 396 1,722 655 
Philadelphia ..... 2,314 35 3,095 27 
Maryland ........ 502 22 551 52 
WN 0 85 es 70% 7 15 dus 27 
oe ., Serre one 1 - 1 
DEE necceceese TT 19 1 22 
New Orleans .... 2,664 249 2,648 237 
OO vr eas 1 ° 
Galveston ....... 584 64 _ 1,848 113 
San Antonio ..... 11 2 16 2 
Me TD secvccess ‘ 1 ve 1 
BEGRORE scccgcccse ° 1 He 1 
Los Angeles ..... “on 1 4 1 
San Francisco ... 7 12 7 18 
ST keane 0esse 97 71 37 96 
Washington ..... 10 48 4 122 
Montana-Idaho .. ae ba» eas 1 
Michigan ........ 166 1 26 5 
Porto Rico ....... oes 1 see 5 

Totals .......0- 7,387 939 9,960 1,387 
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ST. LOUIS 

The flour market last week continued 
quiet, and there is little hope held out 
for spirited buying until the new crop is 
marketed. There is every indication that 
stocks are dwindling to the lowest pos- 
sible point, with buyers taking only their 
actual needs, which should result in good 
round lots being booked when new crop 
flour comes on the market. 

Soft Wheat Flour—While new busi- 
ness to southern markets has shown no 
improvement, most of the soft wheat mills 
in this territory doing business in that 
section reported that shipping directions 
are decidedly better. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Sales are very 
light, and what little business is being 
done by mills in St. Louis and the sur- 
rounding territory is mostly in soft wheat 
flour. 

Bakers are complaining that their sales 
are small, and this feeling is reflected in 
flour buying by them, which is very lim- 
ited, and many are booked up for the 
next 60 days. 

Export Trade.—Practically no business 
is being done with European countries, 
but some small sales are workable at 
times to Cuba and Latin America. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 9: soft 
winter short patent $7.75@8, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.40@7.75, first 
clear $6.60@6.90; hard winter wheat short 
patent $7.50@7.85, straight $7@7.35, first 
clear $6.60@6.95; spring first patent 
$7.85@8.20, standard patent $7.60@7.90, 
first clear $6.85@7.20. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 3-9 .. vere - 14,500 22 
Previous week eer rety TS 23 
Te DD kw-66-06 2220s ness, eee 45 
Two years ago ........... 30,200 60 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 3-9... te 36 
Previous wee ek ‘ becevaw ae 36 
Te GO 3s 0208.24 cocen See 47 
TWO FEATS ABO .....2.2252. 58,400 43 


WHEAT 
The principal strength in wheat the lat- 
ter part of last week was thought to be 
due more to the lightness of supplies than 
to any great amount of buying, but later 
demand showed improvement, and prices 
worked steadily upward. Cash demand 
for soft wheat the greater part of the 
week was very dull. There was light 
milling demand for hard wheat, but offer- 
ings were small. Receipts were 159 cars, 
against 108 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, May 9: No. 1 red $1.85, No. 2 red 
$1.80@1.83, No. 4 red $1.62@1.67; No. 2 
hard, $1.66. 
RYE PRODUCTS 


Quotations, May 9, at St. Louis, in 98- 
lb cottons: fancy white patent $7.15@ 
7.25 bbl, standard patent $7.05@7.15, me- 
dium $6.80@6.90, straight $6.60@6.70, 
pure dark $5.40@5.50, rye meal $5.80@ 
5.90. 


GOOD WILL TOUR THROUGH MISSOURI 


More than 100 St. Louis business men, 
representing 38 retail and wholesale 
establishments, factories and educational 
institutions, will comprise the Chamber 
of Commerce’s “Good Will” delegation 
which will tour 49 towns of Missouri, 
May 18-23. 

The Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
having been invited on this tour, the 
board of directors delegated the secre- 
tary-traffic commissioner, Charles Rip- 
pin, to make the trip. He will arrange 
to get in communication with grain deal- 
ers and hay men at the stations to be vis- 








ited, writing them in advance that he is 
coming, and would be glad to meet them. 
He will inquire into the service they are 
getting from the St. Louis market, wheth- 
er they are satisfied with the same, or 
what criticism they have to offer with 
reference to weights, quotations by radio 
and other things that may arise in the 
discussion. 
NOTES 


W. T. Brooking, vice president Mar- 
shall Hall Grain Co., spent a day in Kan- 
sas City recently. 

G. C. Gwin, Nevada, Mo., recently ex- 
changed his farm near Salem, Mo., for 
the Banner Roller Mills. 

The building and equipment of the 
Marble Milling Co., Edina, Mo., has been 
taken over by M. M. Brees. 


William H. Righter has been appoint- 
ed representative of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co. in central Illinois. 

Charles T. Stork, representative of 
Noury & Van der Lande, Buffalo, N. Y., 
was in St. Louis recently on his way to 
Kansas City. 

A large number of St. Louis grain 
dealers attended the meeting of the IIli- 
nois Grain Dealers’ Association, held at 
Peoria on May 5-6. 

F. O. Jones, recently appointed field 
manager for the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., is covering Illinois with the state rep- 
resentatives of his company. 

The Troy Mills, Troy, Mo., were re- 
cently put into operation again and will 
manufacture flour, corn meal and other 
products of wheat and corn. 

A special meeting of the St. Louis 
Flour Club will be called next week to 
appoint three official delegates to attend 
the annual meeting of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs in Baltimore, June 
5-6. 

The government barge line and the 
Goltra barge line, according to a bulletin 
recently issued by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, have handled about 12,000,000 bus 
grain to New Orleans from St. Louis and 
Cairo during the last wheat crop. The 
report shows that they have made a sub- 
stantial net profit over all operating ex- 
penses, depreciation charges, insurance, 
etc., since August, with the exception of 
one month, when there was a slight loss. 

The application of the Checkerboard 
Elevator Co. to have the Checkerboard 
elevator, formerly known as Central B, 
made regular under the rules of the 
Merchants’ Exchange and the regulations 
governing regular elevators and ware- 
houses, was approved by the board of di- 
rectors of the exchange, May 1, the same 
to become effective on and after the of- 
ficial weighing of the elevator. This ele- 
vator was formerly operated by the J. H. 
Teasdale Commission Co. 

Agents of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are interviewing 
members of the local Merchants’ Ex- 
change to ascertain the reasons for the 
rapid fluctuations in the country’s wheat 
markets last March. They have visited 
the Chicago and Peoria exchanges, and 
will make the rounds of other markets in 
the central states with the hope of ob- 
taining data and opinions of market op- 
erators which will enable the department 
to propose cures to hold fluctuations in 
check. 


MEMPHIS 

The flour market has apparently taken 
a slight turn for the better, although 
buying is still limited and usually for 
immediate needs. The chief change is 
in the attitude of distributors and the 
interest manifested in prices. Some of 
the hard wheat trade report better re- 
ceipt of shipping instructions and a re- 
duction in outstanding contracts, while 
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one mill representative reports having 
been able to do a little booking. 

The firmer wheat market has helped 
awaken interest among buyers, although 
consumers are slow in filling their needs. 
Quotations are somewhat higher, but are 
more or less nominal and show the usual 
wide range. 

For the best short soft winter patents 
the range on May 7 was $10.15@10.75, 
the latter for specially advertised brands. 
Standard patents ranged $9@9.50. 
Blenders reported better conditions, with 
moderate new business. Hard wheat 
short patents ranged $9@9.30, and stand- 
ard patents $8.25@8.65. 


NOTES 
J. L. Schofield, manager of the local 
branch of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., is on a business trip in Florida. 


A. B. Schreiber, of the Schreiber Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., regis- 
tered at the Merchants’ Exchange on 
May 4. 

Fire destroyed the Lonoke, Ark., rice 
elevator, with 6,000 bus seed rice, May 7, 
the loss being estimated at $100, 000. The 
building was comparatively new. 


Several members of the feed and cot- 
tonseed products trade left May 6 for 
New Orleans to attend the convention of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Among them were John B. 
Edgar, W. R. Smith-Vaniz, L. B. Lovitt, 
Walter Fellows, Clark Coe, Harry Mc- 
Coy, Hugh Humphreys, and A. C. Wes- 
tervelt. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

The flour business failed to show any 
improvement last week. Trading in this 
immediate territory was unsatisfactory, 
while that in the tropics revealed a de- 
cided slump compared with exportations 
to Latin America in the previous week. 

Those in close touch with conditions in 
this market say that the losses being sus- 
tained by sugar growers are responsible 
to a large degree for the dull market. A 
failure or partial failure of the sugar 
crop five or ten years ago would have 
had a decidedly evil effect on trade in 
this territory, but diversification has 
made such headway that the sugar pro- 
ducing areas are saved from severe losses. 
The indications are that diversification 
will be practiced on a greatly enlarged 
scale in the future, beginning with the 
next crop. 

Flour prices, May 7: 


7~— Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ......$9.20 $8.40 $9.00 
96 per cont ......6. 9.00 8.20 8.90 
100 per cent ....... 8.90 7.90 8.70 
. Sree er erreree 8.70 7.70 nee 
DIPS GIORE accccsce seve 7.50 
Second cle@r ...0.- seve 7.30 


Semolina, 6%c Ib. 

Inspections of wheat for shipment 
oversea during the first seven days of 
May amounted to 402,678 bus, according 
to the Board of Trade. Elevator stocks 
at New Orleans on May 7: wheat, 1,464,- 
000 bus; corn, 114,000; oats, 102,000; rye, 
88,000. 

During April, 1,365 cars of grain were 
inspected inward and outward bound, by 
the grain section of the Board of Trade, 


-compared with 1,070 the previous month. 


Details of this movement were: 


Inward Outward 
SP eee re ee 945 23 
EN -:4,5.4.6 4.50.00 3.0 6064342909 112 181 
EE ee eer ee ey Pe 26 64 
Pees a ENG 46S oad obs 3 1 
SPRIN SOTHERUM «2... cccsver 2 3 
ME Oe ct taese rs sAvew eae 1 
RD ais -6:3<o.peaea @uduls's 1,089 272 


The grain inspection department of 
the Board of Trade announces that 2,834,- 
424 bus wheat were cleared at this port 
for shipment oversea in April, compared 
with 249,098 in April, 1924. The total 
clearances of wheat out of this port since 
July 1, 1924, amount to 29,983,832 bus, 
compared with 6,082,495 in the same pe- 
riod the previous season. Oats exporta- 
tions in April amounted to 87,450 bus, 
compared with 19,575 in 1924. Corn ex- 
portations totaled 338,464 bus, compared 
with 416,939 in April, 1924. Havre, 
France, proved the largest European 
buyer of wheat during April, as 877,700 
bus were shipped out of here for that 
port. Rotterdam was second with 672,- 
000 bus. 

The flour movement to Latin America, 
as reported by six of the leading steam- 
ship companies that serve the tropics, 
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amounted to 19,710 bags during the first 
week of May, as follows: 
United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,600; 


Santiago, 750; Kingston, 1,380; Punta 
Arenas, 175; Colon, 1,650; Puerto Ca- 
bello, 1,500; Panama City, 450; Bocas 


Puerto Colombia, 350 
Belize, 60. 
Cienfue- 


del Toro, 425; 
Tela, 25; Puerto Barrios, 40; 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: 
gos, 400; Kingston, 685. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship service) : 
Puerto Cortez, 160; Bluefields, 300. 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,610; Manza- 
nillo, 1,100; Santiago, 630; Cienfuegos, 
1,220. 


Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 3,550; Vera Cruz, 1,500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 200. 

Rice futures were reduced 1@2 points 
for near deliveries, while new crop 


months and the more distant ones were 
about unchanged. The uncertainty of 
crop conditions is said to continue a 
formidable market factor, although talk 
of a drouth has subsided to some extent. 
Spot rice was quoted at 6@ 7%4c. The 
following figures were posted at the 
Board of Trade on May 7: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to May 7. 943,705 714,682 

Same period, 1924 656,120 901,101 
Sales 

Season to May7.. 54,517 1,099,622 

Same period, 1924 . 50,178 449,281 


NOTES 


Anderson, of Memphis, deal- 


Embry E. 
called on the trade here 


er in sacked oats, 
sarap 

J. S. Goff, of Anderson, Ind., has been 
Pade assistant manager of the New 
Orleans district office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. George 
McLeod remains manager of the office. 

The Gulf Flour Mills, of which C. B. 
Fox is president, has extended its opera- 
tions to Latin American countries. Of- 
ficers of the company report the venture, 
which was started only a few months ago, 
as a success. 

Fred Clark, Chicago, vice president 
The Fleischmann Co., and Joseph Tay- 
lor, Birmingham, district manager, ac- 
companied by Harry Stevens, local man- 
ager of the company, recently visited 
friends in New Orleans. 

Martin Behrman’ was _ inaugurated 
mayor of New Orleans on May 4 for his 
fifth term. Greeting delegates and wel- 
coming conventions to New Orleans is a 
part of his duties, and because of his part 
in such gatherings, he has made a wide 
acquaintance among men identified with 


many industries. 
R. A. Sunrivan. 





WHEN GOODS ARE SHIPPED 


Goods are “shipped” when they are 
placed in the hands of a carrier for trans- 
portation, regardless of when they are 
actually moved by the carrier, decided the 
Indiana appellate court in the case of 
Daily vs. Horner, et al. (133 N. E. 585). 

A. L. H. Srreet. 


World’s Grain Movement 


The following table is compiled from offi- 
cial sources, international crop report of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and Broomhall’s Corn 
Trade News, in bushels (000's omitted): 


EXPORTS 
—March— 
1924 1925 
9,374 16,202 
19,736 10,656 


July- March- 
Wheat* -24 1924-2 5 
United States. 
Canada ......3 










»,566 TE 57,181 





Argentina vi 19 107,444 26,162 19,648 
Brit. India... 13 "008 38,364 436 2,424 
Australia 59,609 84,660 9,723 27,880 
Russia, Dan- 
ube and 
Black Sea.. 38,040 2,960 f  aawere 
|! ae 606,293 612,193 69,039 76,810 
Corn— 
United States. 16,620 5,923 3,868 764 
Argentina 71,248 131,516 1,603 2,490 
Rye— 
United States. 9,995 31,810 299 2,391 
Russia, Dan- 
ube and 
Black Sea.. 20,117 1,920 | wae 
Barley— 
United States 9,542 20,444 969 864 
Oats— 
United States 1,062 5,081 33 488 
Flaxseed— 
Argentina 33,036 26,723 6,848 2,743 


IMPORTS 


—July-March— —March—— 


Wheat*— 1923-24 1924-25 1924 1925 
United States. 23,498 5,009 2,686 61 
Flaxseed— 
United States. 11,443 7,816 2,285 834 


*Including flour. 
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NEW YORK 

With the renewed strength in wheat 
keeping prices firm, a slightly better 
feeling is evidenced throughout the trade. 
Unfortunately this is not followed by 
sales of any consequence and, as far as 
business goes, this market is still dull. 
There is a little more active inquiry, but 
buyers hesitate to take on flour in lots 
of any size, fearing that the present rise 
is only temporary. Having been once 
caught, they would rather be short of 
flour than left with large orders booked, 
should a break come. 

Following the announcement of Span- 
ish purchases of wheat last week, one 
authority said that, in his opinion, the 
United States would be importing wheat 
for its own needs before Dec. 25. Such 
confidence, however, does not extend to 
bakers and flour jobbers, and they con- 
tinue to buy only for immediate needs. 

Flour Prices.—Mills’ quotations are 
very generally firm. There have been re- 
ported sales, at reduced prices, of flour 
in jobbers’ hands, some of it very con- 
siderably below the better mill prices. 
Good clears continue to be quoted at 
proportionally high prices, and they are 
not offered any more freely than here- 
tofore. Hard winter wheat flours paral- 
lel springs in price, with soft winters 
topping both grades, while both midwest- 
erns and Pennsylvanias are selling well 
above the average price of spring wheat 
flours. 

Export Trade.—Export flour business 
has shown no feature. The press during 
the week has contained the announce- 
ment of the completion of shipments to 
Russia by the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., and it is said that the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation has made the final 
payment of $300,000, making a total of 
$16,395,000, the largest single milling 
transaction in the history of the world. 

Prices.—Quotations, May 8: spring 
fancy patents $9.10@9.50, standard pat- 
ents $8.70@9.10, clears $8@8.60; hard 
winter short patents $9@9.45, straights 


$8.70@9; soft winter straights, $8.90@ 
9.25; rye, $7.05@7.50,—all in jute. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was firm and high- 
er, following the making public of pur- 
chases by Spain and Greece. Quota- 
tions, May 8, before the opening: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic $2.0912; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., $1.89; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.80%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.923%4; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.72. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats followed wheat and corn without 
any individual feature. Quotations, May 
8: No. 2 white, 55c; No. 3 white, 53c. 


“you CAN'T WIN” 


This is the slogan in some very unique 
advertising now being done in New York 
by one of the honorary police commis- 
sioners which, together with very dra- 
matic illustrations, sets forth to the 
crook that the law will eventually get 
him. It is being used in subway and 
surface cars. The copy shows the 
strength and persistence of the police 
force, and should have an educational 
effect upon those misguided individuals 
who still think it is possible to get some- 
thing for nothing. 


FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS TO MEET 


The National Federated Flour Clubs 
will hold its seventh annual meeting at 
Baltimore, June 5-6, with headquarters 
at the Southern Hotel. 

The program for the first day specifies 
a trip down the Chesapeake Bay on the 
steamship Dreamland, and a visit to the 
Naval Academy. The business sessions 
will be carried out in transit, and an in- 


formal banquet will be held at the hotel 
in the evening. 

The second day will be given over to 
a golf tournament at one of the near-by 
country clubs. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO’s ACCOUNT 


Beginning May 1, E. A. Roeber will 
represent the Bay State Milling Co. in 
New York, handling its wheat and rye 
flours exclusively. Mr. Roeber comes 
here from Chicago, where he was repre- 
sentative for the mill. B. A. Rothwell, 
Boston, president Bay State Milling Co., 
was in New York for a few days last 
week. John W. A. Davies has recently 
taken on the selling of this flour for New 
Jersey. 

FLOUR RATES CHANGE 


It is announced that flour rates have 
been thrown open by the North Atlantic- 
Continent and North Atlantic-United 
Kingdom freight conferences. There has 
heretofore been a tentative understand- 
ing among the members that these rates 
should be maintained at a certain level, 
although they have not been included in 
the regular tariffs. It is said that the 
changed policy is occasioned by the fact 
that business has fallen off considerably, 
with a sufficient amount of traffic mov- 
ing by nonconference lines to make it 
seem advisable for members to meet the 
rates nonmembers are quoting. 


“CONTINENTAL” 


The consolidated statement of the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation and subsidi- 
aries, as of April 11, 1925, shows a sur- 
plus of $2,959,791, with current assets 
$17,265,867 and current liabilities $3,390,- 
759. Total assets, $66,921,701. 


NOTES 


Harry Wolf, Jr., of the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., spent several days in 
New York last week. 

S. R. Strisik left May 5, to be away 
about two weeks, visiting the company’s 
northwestern mill connections. 

There were 1,034 cars flour at railroad 
terminals last week, 1,128 the previous 
week, and 1,042 in the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

The Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. has placed its account for the metro- 
politan district with Edward H. Shult, 
whose office is at 2-4 Stone Street. 


A sales conference was held on May 4 
at the New York office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., to attend which Dwight 
K. Yerxa came down from Buffalo. 


Paul Leonhard, of O/Y Flinkenberg & 
Leonhard A/B, Helsingfors, Finland, 
has returned to New York, previous to 
sailing, after a trip through the West. 

T. C. Estee, a vice president and direc- 
tor of the Washburn Crosby Co. and head 
of the New York office, expects to be 
home from an extensive trip through 
Europe about May 12, a card from Ven- 
ice says. 

James F. Parker, member of the firm 
of Parker & Graff, corn merchants, died 
last week, aged 77. Mr. Parker was well 
known on the exchange, and was re- 
garded as an authority on corn and corn 
products. 

Wylie Hamilton, son of William Ham- 
ilton, of William Hamilton & Co., Glas- 
gow flour importers, stopped in New 
York on his way to Wichita, Kansas, 
where he has taken a position with the 
Kansas Milling Co. 

W. J. Coad, president Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills, was in New York last week, 
making his headquarters at the office of 
L. G. Spindler, who handles the account 
here. W. S. Pryer, who has the account 
in Buffalo, came down to meet Mr. Coad. 


The Whitehall Flour Sales Corporation 
has been recently incorporated to act as 
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a mill representative. The officers are 
P. C. Messersmith president, H. B. Lamm 
vice president, and Leo Zeitlin secretary 
and treasurer. The new concern has tak- 
en offices at 11 Stone Street. 


The nominating committee of the New 
York Produce Exchange has made public 
the following ticket for officers for the 
coming year: president, J. Barstow 
Smull; vice president, B. H. Wunder; 
treasurer, Walter B. Pollock. The mem- 
bers for the board of managers are L. W 
Forbell, W. A. Johns, W. W. Starr, Win- 
chester Noyes, John E. Seaver, and H. A. 
Shafuss. The election will be held June 
1, but as there is no opposition ticket, 
these men will undoubtedly all be elected. 


There were a goodly number of out-of- 
town millers in New York last week. 
Among them were Harold Anderson, 
vice president National Milling Co., To- 
ledo, visiting Samuel Knighton & Son; 
Fred C. Tullis, field representative for 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, visiting 
Dawson & Seaver, who handle the ac- 
count here; Clarence Stickell, of D. A. 
Stickell & Sons, Hagerstown, Md; A. L. 
Bailey, president Birkett Mills, Penn 
Yan, N. Y; John J. Gerard, of Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., Buffalo; Clem- 
ent H. Cochran, of the Buffalo office of 
the Washburn Crosby Co; C. S. Coup, 
vice president and general manager 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, on his way home from an Atlantic 
City trip with Mrs. Coup. 


BOSTON 

During the past week, local demand 
for flour was very light. An occasional 
car was the extent of business done, buy- 
ers being uncertain and only meeting 
pressing needs. The firmer feeling no- 
ticeable the first part of the week was 
followed by a decline of 25@35c bbl in 
price. A few mills still held to their top 
quotations, but quietly offered their cus- 
tomers bargains. 

Stocks carried by local buyers show a 
decrease of nearly 10,000 bbls from a 
month ago, partly the result of the small 
arrivals during the past few weeks. 
Similar conditions are reported at other 
New England points, and it does not look 
as if there soon would be any material 
increase in the amount of unsold flour 
held by jobbers and wholesalers. 

During April about 17,000 98-lb sacks 
of flour arrived from the Pacific Coast 
via the Panama Canal. Practically all 
of this was sold to arrive and for delivery 
within a short radius of Boston. Stocks 
of this flour are pretty well cleaned up. 
Other shipments via the same route are 
due to arrive within the next few days. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, May 
9: spring first patent $10.30@10.50, stand- 
ard patent $9.85@10.15, first clear $8.60 
@9.25; hard winter patent, $8.75@9.65; 
soft winter patent $8.75@9.75, straight 
$8.50@9, clear $8.15@8.50. 

Receipts and stocks at the port of 
Boston during the seven days ending 
May 9, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— 7—Stocks—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Peeet, BOs... BEBTS BEGGe coccs sseve 
Wheat, bus... 675 116,400 120,387 29,256 
COTR, DEB.ccic ceese ce00e eters 4,995 
Oats, bus..... 7,750 13,400 53,244 56,692 


Bye, DUS...... sesee ceseos 419,058 252,849 


Barley, bus...164,750 ..... na 
Millfeed, tons. 21 ee eae ee 
Oatmeal, cases | Me eee eee Te 


A firmer market for oatmeal is report- 
ed, with a better inquiry. Rolled oats 
are quoted at $3 bbl, with cut and ground 
oatmeal at $3.30, all in 90-lb sacks. Rye 
flour is in good demand, with prices held 
higher, but there is some cutting on cer- 
tain lines. Choice white patent is quoted 
at $7.25@7.50 bbl, in sacks, and standard 
patent at $7@7.25. Some mills are shad- 
ing these prices 15@25c. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE’S NEW MILL 


The farmers of Middlesex County were 
given an opportunity to learn at first 
hand, at a meeting held May 8 in Concord 
Center, about the new mill of the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange, recently pur- 
chased and located at Buffalo. The meet- 
ing was held under the direction of the 
Middlesex County Farm Bureau, and 
there was a large attendance of Massa- 
chusetts farmers interested in dairy and 
poultry feeds. 

John D. Zink, manager of the exchange, 
the principal speaker, explained the plan 
for handling and mixing quality feed for 
the 14,000 farmer consumers of the ex- 
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change who are members in New Eng- 
land. The meeting was arranged by 
Raymond L. Clapp, manager of the 
farm bureau. 

NOTES 


One of the pioneer bakers of Bangor, 
Maine, Elijah R. Jaques, died May 6, 
aged 82. 

The steamship Savannah arrived in 
Boston, May 7, from Glasgow with eight 
cases of oatcakes, consigned to order. 

Alfred Buldoc, a baker employed in the 
bakery of Edward L. Brann, Winslow, 
Maine, was badly burned May 4, when an 
oven exploded and started a fire which 
destroyed the building and equipment, 
with a loss of $25,000. 

Exports of grain from the port of Bos- 
ton during the seven days ending May 9 
were 40,000 bus bonded wheat to London, 
29,940 bus bonded oats, 160,100 bus bond- 
ed barley, and 4,800 sacks flour to Ham- 
burg, and 90,500 bus bonded barley to 
Danish ports. Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

The flour market was firmer last week 
with the advances in wheat, which were 
erratic but which showed signs of com- 
parative stability. Shipping directions 
are very hard to obtain. Export trade is 
nil, not even the usual inquiries from 
European and South American buyers 
being received. 

The pronounced premium on winter 
wheat is keeping that grade of flour at 
the same price as spring. Kansas flours 
are quotable at spring prices, but de- 
mand for them is very light. 

Buffalo quotations, May 9: northwest- 
ern patents, fancy $9.55@9.65, bakers 
patents $9.25@9.45, fancy clears $8.35@ 
8.40, second clears $5.50@5.75, nominal; 
southwestern patents, fancy $9.55@9.65, 
standard $9.25@9.45; rye, pure white 
$7.40@7.50, medium $7.20@7.30; semo- 
lina, 614¢ lb sacked, 5%%c bulk. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May BoD ccccecvs 238,000 179,002 75 
Previous week .. 238,000 170,080 71 
YOO? QMO .cscecs 166,500 138,196 83 
Two years ago... 166,500 100,799 60 


Stocks of wheat in store here last week 
showed an increase of more than 1,000, 
000 bus since May 2. The total grain in 
store here is as follows: wheat, American 
4,015,805 bus, Canadian 2,904,669; corn, 
American, 1,611,503; oats, American 2,- 
524,423, Canadian 1,076,561; barley, 
American 532,909, Canadian 1,900,224; 
rye, American, 1,063,235. Afloat in har- 
bor: wheat, 1,603,000 bus; corn, 78,000; 
oats, 714,000; barley, 480,000. 

The demand for spring and winter 
wheat was limited until after the issue of 
the government report on May 8. There 
was a much improved demand for mill- 
ing grades on May 9. The supply of spot 
grain is about cleaned up, and higher 
protein wheat is scarce. Demand for 
hard and soft winter wheats is fair. 

Better demand for oats, with continued 
light offerings, was evidenced. The de- 
mand centers mostly around best quality. 
No. 2 white sold here at 5414c bu. 

Barley is showing considerable firmness 
and ex-lake offerings are selling at 95c 
for 48-lb malting. 


NOTES 


The flour and feed mill at Russell, N. 
Y., owned by Wilson Bros., was bur- 
glarized last week and the safe was 
forced open. 

The warehouse of the Standard Milling 
Co., Jersey City, is now completed. The 
building was erected by the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co., of Buffalo. 

C. Matthews, of the Mystic Milling 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., visited the Corn 
Exchange last week as a guest of Harold 
Bradt, of the Sunset Feed & Grain Co. 

The party of Buffalonians who went to 
Montreal last week to inspect the steamer 
Judge Kenefick were enthusiastic over 
the hospitable treatment received by 
friends at that Canadian port. The Judge 
Kenefick is the latest of the boats being 
built in England for the Eastern Steam- 
ship Co., Ltd., and is the last word in 
shipbuilding. 

Charles Schleicher, aged 71, 82 Freund 
Street, Buffalo, was awarded $1,173 by 
the Buffalo office of the New York state 
compensation bureau here on May 9. The 
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claimant was employed at the plant of 
the H-O Cereal Co., Inc., when a ladder 
upon which he was standing slipped and 
he fell to the factory floor, breaking his 
right arm in three places. 

At a meeting at the Hotel Buffalo last 
week, attended by a large number of 
shippers, plans were made to present 
Buffalo’s case in the eastern class rate 
hearing at Washington or Boston on June 
15. This case is regarded as one of the 
most important in the history of trans- 
portation, particularly in its effect upon 
shippers of the Niagara frontier. It is 
contended by the Chamber of Commerce 
that if the rates proposed under a new 
tariff sought by the railroads are put 
into effect, some industries and commer- 
cial enterprises on the Niagara frontier 
will be put out of business. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour is getting strong on paper, but 
demand fails to materialize. Buyers 
have been fooled so often by the so-called 
crop experts that they no longer pay any 
attention to them. They recall that no 
later than last June, only one month be- 
fore the beginning of a free movement 
of the new winter crop, the experts pre- 
dicted a combined spring and winter 
yield of 693,000,000 bus, whereas from 
last accounts the crop has grown to be 
the third largest on record. In about 
1895, the total wheat crop for the coun- 
try was only 396,000,000 bus, and yet the 
market on that short crop sold down to 
4854c in Chicago, due, we were told, to a 
panic in Wall Street! The powers that 
be always have a good excuse, and there- 
fore farmers should see the wisdom of 
raising large wheat crops and steering 
clear of small ones. Flour buyers have 
come to realize that buying from hand 
to mouth is a good thing, since it greatly 
reduces their risk and saves them many 
a dollar. 

Trading for the week was light, being 
apparently confined to a few cars to 
meet urgent needs, as buyers have no 
notion of stocking up at current rates 
within 60 days of a new crop and with 
new flour already being offered and sold 
in instances at a good discount under 
old. It has leaked out that three sales 
of new crop southwestern flour have been 
made here so far this season, the first at 
$7, the second at $7.35, and the third at 
$8, all calling for top quality in sacks, 
and principally for August shipment. 
The $8 sale was reported made last week 
and showed an advance of $1 bbl from 
the first sale and also a discount of $1.10 
from what the mill wanted at the time 
for the same flour from old wheat. It 
is hard to understand how this can be 
done, unless the mill is figuring on. the 
price of September wheat and taking 
long chances, yet the information can 
hardly be questioned. 

A little was done in soft winter 
straight, chiefly in near-by at $8.20@8.50 
in secondhand cottons. It is the general 
impression that stocks are light, and that 
demand would revive if the wheat mar- 
ket would hold steady for a few days. 

Closing prices, May 9, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $8.90@ 
9.15, standard patent $8.40@8.65; hard 
winter short patent $8.75@9, straight 
$8.25@8.50; soft winter short patent 
$8.75@9; straight $8.25@8.50; rye flour, 
white $7.10@7.35, dark $5.95@6.20. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
23,712 bbls, 10,207 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports were 
3,753 bbls. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
3¥ec lower, after being 3%4c higher than 
in the previous week, or 36%4c down 
from the late top and 2514c up from the 
late bottom, with stocks comprising 
mostly hard winter and destined for ex- 
port. Closing prices, May 9: spot No. 2 
red winter, domestic, $1.83%4 ; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.83%. 

Of the 154,197 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending May 9, 152,590 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 187,- 
294 bus, of which 154,641 were domestic 
and 32,653 Canadian. Receipts of Cana- 
dian wheat for the week were 120,114 
bus. Receipts of southern wheat from 
July 3, 1924, to May 9, 1925, 1,045,060 
bus. 

Coarse grain prices, May 9: corn, do- 


mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.28, nom- 
inal; oats, No. 2 white domestic 55c, No. 
3 white domestic 53c, nominal; rye, No. 
2 spot $1.25, or 642c up for the week. 


NOTES 

Exports from here last week were 
8,753 bbls flour, 187,294 bus wheat, 55,- 
203 oats and 192,726 rye. 

Cecil R. Hornby, with -the Norris 
Grain Co., New York, was here last week 
superintending export shipments. 

T. A. Joynes, representing the Lexing- 
ton (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., reports 
a recent good business in this territory 
in spring and hard winter blends. 

Joseph Bolton, general freight man- 
ager Consolidated Navigation Co., has 
returned from a business trip to the 
company’s agents in Great Britain. 

D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., Hagers- 
town, Md., to deal in wheat, oats, corn 
and hay, has been incorporated by Dan- 
iel A., Howard K and D. Ross Stickell. 


It is reported that Hershey’s Flour 
Mills, which have been operating three 
mills in and around York, Pa., are in 
financial trouble and that their property 
is being offered for sale. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
spring wheat, $2 bu; Canadian winter 
wheat, $1.80; domestic wheat, $2; corn, 
$1.30; rye, $1.45; barley, $1; oats, 60c. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
154,197 bus wheat, 12,379 corn, 75,912 
o ts exd 10,042 rye; stocks at the close, 
4,228,280 bus wheat, 114,364 corn, 241,954 
oats, 1,221,254 rye, 237,891 barley and 
11,067 buckwheat. 

The Baltimore Grain Co., Ferdinand A. 
Meyer president, originally known as 
Tate, Miiller & Co., grain exporters, and 
later as the Louis Miiller Co., which en- 
joyed a large German clientéle before 
the war, is winding up its affairs pre- 
paratory to going out of business. 

Alexander Stewart, general traffic 
manager Grain Marketing Co., Chicago, 
was on ’change here May 6 as the guest 
of John A. Peterson, manager Port Cov- 
ington elevator of the Western Mary- 
land Railway, who also took his friend 
on an inspection tour of the harbor in 
his private tug. 

It is said the suit of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, against certain 
insurance companies, for alleged damage 
by fire or smoke to flour shipments 
awaiting exportation at Locust Point, 
Baltimore, during the burning of the 
Baltimore & Ohio elevators early in July, 
1922, and scheduled to have been tried 
in the United States district court here 
last month, has been settled out of court. 


C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour sells slowly, buyers lacking con- 
fidence, in view of the sharp fluctuations 
in wheat, and at the close a weak feeling 
was evident, influenced by the govern- 
ment crop report on winter wheat. Re- 
ceipts of flour for the week ending May 
9 were 6,111,966 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
700 sacks to Saloniki, 1,540 to Liverpool 
and 4,800 to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, May 9: spring first 
patents $9.25@9.75, standard patent $8.60 
@9, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $9@9.50, straight $8.50@9; 
soft winter straight, $8.25@9.10; rye 
flour, $7.25@7.75. 

Wheat has been irregular, prices ad- 
vancing 4c early last week. At the close 
the market dropped sharply, influenced 
by the government crop report, and 
values closed at a net decline of 4%/c. 
Receipts, 828,635 bus; exports, 656,080; 
stock, 2,242,049. Closing quotations, May 
9: No. 2 red winter $1.83@1.84, No. 3 
$1.80@1.81, No. 4 $1.78@1.79, No. 5 $1.75 
@1.76; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.83 
@1.84. 

Demand for oats absorbs the limited 
offerings, and the market rules firm and 
8c higher. Receipts, 372,822 bus; stock, 
317,460. Closing quotations, May 9: No. 
2 white, 58@59c; No. 3, 5642@57',c. 

Oatmeal is in small supply and slightly 
firmer, but trade is quiet. Quotation, 
May 9, $3.20@3.25 per 100-lb sack for 
ground. 

NOTES 

G. Harry Righter, Watertown, N. Y., 

on a recent visit here, made application 


651 


for membership in the Commercial Ex- 
change. 

The luncheon and monthly meeting of 
the Flour Club of Philadelphia was held 
in the Bourse on May 8. 

E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was among 
recent visitors on ’change. 

Monroe A. Smith, millfeed broker, has 
recovered from a slight illness and is 
again attending to business. 

The main building, grain elevators and 
storage bins of the Mount Rock Flouring 
Mills, Lewistown, Pa., burned May 7. 
Loss $75,000, covered by insurance. 

The New York office of the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., of 
Winnipeg, Man., has applied for mem- 
bership in the Commercial Exchange. 

Samue  S. Danrets. 





March Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of March, 1925, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








Wheat -—Bushels— 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. ....... 686 J) fier 
a. eee 2,326 1,305,990 ..... 
 cceeesees 27,090 S4,368 .ccec 
eee | Sarre ae Tee 
..... ae 33,414 40,000 ..... 
PS ee ee 10 oo.) i= 
THOPUNARP scccncces 220,325 210,071 9 
DT <5 s<ée0eee4 98,147 648,135 ° 
2B Ree 12,348 4,261,532 } 
Pt. Gsashanwaue ae sasekes Kens 
EE ae Oka & wae es 3,409 LF errr 
Netherlands ...... 87,240 540,000 : 
Cer Beer 71 
Poland, Danzig ... an) - tttew teaee 
PSE. ci cvedwas ae ¢6¢c004 aegend 
Russia (Europe) .. 197,219 ...... ..... 
DL coxaasewers 4,267 C4940 = once 
Turkey (Europe)... ..... 103,631 
Irish Free State... 10,785 ...... ..... 
United Kingdom .. 165,399 1,978,790 3,618 
SUBOMAVER ©. ccccee SS ro eee 
re 7,967 5,861 464,695 
British Honduras.. ae 8 faewne 206 
Costa Rica ....... Gen 8 sesene 4,843 
Guatemala ........ oS eee 11,600 
PEGRGEIAS occ wvee 5,405 24 »712 
Pp) ae eben 742 
a... eee | eee 913 
BAIVAGOP .ivcccces 14,51 theese “oh 
ree 15,923 71,581 75,924 
Miquelon and St. 

Se . Batak dace 
Newfoundland .... ee «sicene “ae 
CG nisin 69-440 & eee sheds 4,634 
MNEEG Secewscss a) <¢:00%  weleG 
Jamaica ........ ere 6,790 
Trinidad, Tobago. . ae, «6a 18 
Other B. W. Indies a: eee 1,090 
Se ca eb 04025006 % 102,925 2,380 185,666 
Dominican Rep. ... 6,539 i rrr e 
Dutch W. Indies... 2,054 vee ean 13 
French W. Indies.. <9: neds 140 
DE <9:6tns 6a.0-45 10,707 ea chene 
Virgin Islands ... 2,486 ; ; 809 
Argentina ..... ‘ Terr 2,199 
a eS eee 5,256 
SEE Aiea 6 40:5-40%.0 64,206 
oo rr 206 
a . 6,706 24,808 
Ae 4,749 ‘ 

British Guiana ... 983 
Dutch Guiana 2,420 
French Guiana .... 1,481 
a Ee 2,453 6 
Lio. eee 17,875 
Straits Settlements 2 ° 
Ce Sac seecewens 8,839 20 
SE We ig acd @ 9 4.4 3 ‘ 
Hongkong ........ 45,175 
OO Sree Po videddwe Wheat 
Palestine, Syria ... 1,500 : , : 
Philippine Islands 53,766 14 
British Oceania ... 1 
French Oceania ... 301 
Belgian Kongo .... 50 
Brit. West Africa.. 11,680 
Brit. South Africa. 202 
Canary Islands ... 2,961 es ‘ 
aR Sr ae 24,979 gO 
Oth. French Africa 736 nN 
SS arr 95 
Other Port. Africa. 791 
Spanish Africa ... a MUiete- Cease 

ME Adacb30% 1,387,065 9,960,517 763,616 

7—~———— Bu shels————_,, 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
EEE 39,490 104,376 ..... 
oS errr reer es 26,164 GREE cece 
DERE dtchevasns <aveee PEUGGUE 0 cctvee 
DD. Susth ees eve. cages . tepenie 39,539 
Germany ......... 528,342 1,062,292 185,883 
Netherlands ...... 166,826 317,964 1,600 
ME “Sebcdecove cease Le: eer 
DE S0etevecs cause  <¢00b0% 9,100 
DE KdsGeeeeen< 26405 84,634 35 
United Kingdom... 56,404  ...... 47,145 
SE Sevesewee-s 251 5,899 10,893 
Tee eee eee 234 
Costa Rica ....... , ere 249 
DT ch vehenes 60540 ‘6h000% 6,209 
Nicaragua ........ - cssses 2,055 
POMOMER ciccccccss Saee <seeks 3,780 
Ew rscucexces 44,362 1,570 . 13,679 
hiss eeswsiense.. eae 20 155,620 
Dominican Rep. ... -, 345080 214 
DET <a¢epesdeasen  S00ke “seer 129 
Other W. Indies... a, swebee 1,673 
Other countries ... 146 os sweers 

BORD 2 ccussvces 864,142 2,390,529 488,037 
Rye flour, bbls— 

o— To— 

Denmark ..... 562 West Indies ... 146 
Jae 1,346 Other countries 58 
CR saneeen 443 

Palestine, Syria 286 MED ccbeeees 2,841 














Millfeed Demand. 


The strong position of millfeed continues. 
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Demand is 


largely from feed manufacturers or mixers, but there is a good general inquiry. 
Eastern markets seem to be clearing of supplies, and are showing more inter- 


est than for some time. 


Manufacturers of feedstuffs appear to have misjudged the course of the 
market when contracts for April and May delivery were being made. Their 
purchases at that time against these contracts were light, and efforts to fill 
their requirements within recent weeks have combined with the light millfeed 
production to bring values to an abnormal level. 

Another factor that continues to make itself felt in the millfeed market is 


the strong demand for middlings to go 
crop must be fed, and is understood to be larger than usual. 


spring pig 


into immediate consumption. The 


Mixed car trade is taking most of the current mill production, leaving little 


for contracts. 
shipment. 


Warehouse stocks are commanding fancy prices for immediate 
There is some inquiry for future delivery, buyers appearing to be 


willing to take June delivery at $2 under May, but insufficient trading has been 


done to establish values. 


Prices.—Millfeed prices are up $2@3 over those of a week ago. 
A comparison of present prices with those of this 


is shown in the entire list. 


time last year indicates extremely abnormal current values. 


Strength 


Bran is selling 


$8@9 ton higher, and middlings $10@11. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cutcaco.—The millfeed market has 
gained considerable strength, and prices 
have been advanced $2.50@3 ton. While 
the higher levels were brought about 
primarily by light production, there has 
been more demand noticeable. A good 
amount of feed has been sold to mixers, 
who have been taking on bran and mid- 
dlings for immediate and prompt ship- 
ment, and are now booking for May de- 
livery. Country dealers have not come 
in to any extent, but their inquiry is im- 
proving. Not much interest is being dis- 
played in feed for deferred delivery, al- 
though inquiries are somewhat more nu- 
merous. 

Spring bran was quoted May 9 at $29 
@30 ton, hard winter bran $29@30, 
standard middlings $31.50@32, flour mid- 
dlings $35@36, and red dog $43@45. 

Sr. Lovis.—Millfeed is an increasing- 
ly scarce commodity, due to light milling 
operations. Offerings last week were 
barely sufficient to meet the limited de- 
mand. What business is being done is 
mostly local. Prices, in spite of the slack 
demand, are holding firm. Quotations at 
the close: soft winter bran $28.50@29 
ton, hard winter bran $28@29, and gray 
shorts $24.50@35.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavkee.—The long expected tight 
situation in the millfeed market has come 
to pass, and in strong contrast with the 
recent lack of demand, the call at present 
is so far in excess of offerings that prices 
are fully $3 higher for bran, while mid- 
dlings advanced $4@4.50 last week. At 
the same time, asking values for May 
shipment have moved up sharply, and 
practically nothing is available at less 
than 50c under prompt. Inquiry for de- 
ferred has improved considerably after a 
very dull period, and middlings are espe- 
cially in demand by feed mixers. Mills 
have been in the position of offering cer- 
tain quantities of feed contingent upon 
purchases of so much flour at a time 
when flour demand is slow, and this has 
given the trade in general a better aspect. 

Nominal quotations, May 9: spring 
bran $29@30 ton, winter bran $29@30, 
standard middlings $32@32.50, flour mid- 
dlings $35@36, red dog $42@43, rye feed 
$29.50@30, hominy feed $38.50@39.50, re- 
ground oat feed $7@7.50, gluten feed 
$32.80, and cottonseed meal $40.50@45, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Mrwnnearoris.—The demand for mill- 
feed has not been as keen the last two 
days as it was most of last week. Mill 
offerings, however, are still very light, 
so that prices are firm at the advance. 
Bran and standard middlings are $2.50 
@3 ton higher for the week, and flour 
middlings and red dog $2@2.50, with 
buyers willing to pay 50c ton premium 
for immediate over all May shipment. 

While demand last week came mostly 
from feed manufacturers or mixers, 


there was good general inquiry, eastern 
markets showing more interest than for 
some time. Middlings are still in best 
request but, on account of the light opera- 
tion of mills, are very scarce. Mixed 
car buyers are taking practically all of 
the current production, leaving little to 
be applied on contracts. For this reason, 
those who are fortunate enough to have 
warehouse stocks are able to obtain al- 
most any price they care to ask for imme- 
diate shipment. 

Future shipment feed is still an un- 
known quantity. Some inquiry is report- 
ed, but there has not been enough trading 
to establish market values. Indications 
are that June shipment standard mid- 
dlings would move at about $2 ton dis- 
count under spot. 

Mills quote bran nominally. at $27 ton, 
standard middlings $29.50, flour mid- 
dlings $34@36, red dog $42, wheat mixed 
feed $34, and rye middlings $27 in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

. May 12 Year ago 
DOOR. siscsiays'vd 27.00@27.25 $17.00@18.00 
Stand. middlings.. 29.00@29.50 17.50@19.00 
Flour middlings.. 33.50@35.00 22.50@24.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 41.00@43.00 28.50@34.00 

Dututu.—The. millfeed market is 
showing a stronger tendency, with buy- 
ers’ inquiries increasing. Bran and mid- 
dlings are scarce, and advancing in price 
under a good demand. Feed dealers are 
in need of supplies, and are advancing 
bids, apparently to increase offerings. 
Local mills are well sold ahead, with 
flour production light, and are finding it 
hard to catch up on orders. 

Great Faris.—Feed prices, according 
to the card issued by the Montana milling 
interests for the week ending May 9, 
show no change from the previous week, 
and are: bran $31 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $34, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—The slight weakness in 
millfeed values which followed the heavy 


rains over the drouth affected sections 
of the South a week or 10 days ago was 
short lived. Cool weather retarded pas- 
tures, and the demand for feed from that 
and near-by territories was resumed. At 
the same time, milling operations have 
been reduced, and the combination: of 
these factors resulted in a price reaction 
to around the former high levels. 

Business is not generally being done 
beyond first half of June shipment, and 
the bulk of it is confined to May. Un- 
certainty concerning the rate of produc- 
tion late in this crop season is making 
millers cautious in naming quotations for 
deferred deliveries. The prospect of 
light offerings has also created quite a 
strong bullish sentiment among millers. 

Bran for May shipment, car lots, 
sacked, Kansas City, was quoted, May 9, 
at $26@26.50; brown shorts, $28@29; 
gray shorts, $32.50@33.50. 

Oxtanoma Ciry.—What millers termed 
moderate prices for all classes of feeds 
remained firm, with straight car lots 
bringing 5@7c bag more than mixed car 
lots. Practically all feed sold was in the 
latter classification. A lessening of the 
Texas and Oklahoma demand was not 
appreciable. Straight bran sold at $1.50 
ewt, mill-run bran $1.60, wheat gray 
shorts $1.80, corn chop $2.35, and corn 
meal, in 24-lb bags, 75c. 

Sarina.—Feed demand remains excep- 
tionally good for the season, mills finding 
it difficult to keep up with it. Prices ad- 
vanced slightly last week, feed in mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City, being quoted as 
follows: bran, $1.35@1.45 ewt; mill-run, 
$1.55@1.60; gray shorts, $1.65@1.75. 

Atcuison.—Millfeed was slightly weak- 
er last week, and values did not rule so 
firm as in the previous week. Bran sold 
as low as $26 ton, mill-run $29 and shorts 
$32, basis ex-mill. At this basis there 
was a very good demand. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totepo.—The market for soft wheat 
feed continues good, with prices well 
maintained or advancing. Millers are 
having no trouble in selling their reduced 
output. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, 
May 9, at $33@34.60 ton, mixed feed 
$34.70@36.80, and middlings $36.25@39, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market was 
not so active last week, though prices 
showed some advance. Quotations for 
the week ending May 9 were: bran, $32; 
mixed feed, $33; shorts, $34. 

PirrssurcH.—Millfeed was in urgent 
demand the entire week, and sales were 
brisk. Prices took an upward trend and 
were firm, offerings being light. The 
bulk of the purchases were for prompt 
delivery. Quotations, May 9: standard 
middlings $35.50@36.50 ton, flour mid- 
dlings $39.30@40.50, spring wheat bran 
$33.50@ 34.50, red dog $43.50@44.50; cot- 
tonseed oil meal, 43 per cent protein 
$45.70, 41 per cent protein $43.70, 36 per 
cent protein $41.70; dairy feed, 22 per 


cent protein $40.40@41.40, 16 per cent . 


protein $34.90@35.90. 
THE EAST 


Boston.—There is a good demand for 
wheat feeds locally. Offerings are lim- 
ited, and lots in transit or at near-by 
points sell readily. Prices show an ad- 
vance of $1.50@2 ton, with indications of 
the market going higher. Not much Ca- 
nadian bran was offered. Other feeds are 
firmly held, with a better demand and 
some advance in prices. Quotations, May 
9, transit shipment or at near-by points, 





29.00 @30.00 
Soft winter bran. D 


Sooo: 


-@. 
31.50 @32.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, May 
12, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago nee Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ee 00 @30.00 s. — $. -@..... $34.00@35.00 
Hard winter bran. éée soe 27. 60@ 28. 00 27. 50@28. 00 @ 


Stand. middlings*. 29. 50 30. 003i. 00 seeee@..... 36.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst... 35.00@36.00 34. 4.00@ 36. pe 33. te 00 34.00@35.00 38.00@39.00 
MOG GOO cucescuces 43.00 @45.00 - @ 42.0 eeeee@..... 47.00@48.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... apes Ose 00 $36.50 @ 37. at ——- 00 $33.00@34.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran.. . -@. 36.50@37.50 .....@. 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... 33. 00@35. 00 $9.00@ 40.00 .....@. 33.50@34.50 31.00@33.00 
Stand. middlings*. 33.00@35.00 37.50@38.50 38. 00@339. 00 33.50@34.50 34.00@36.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@39.00 41.00@ 42.00 42.50@43.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
MOG GEE sccccvsee veces @ 46.50 «+ @ 49.00 --@49.50 50.00@51.00 .....@..... 


27.50@28.50 35.00@36.00 
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in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$36.50@37; middlings, $36.50 for stand- 
ard and $42 for flour; mixed feed, $37@ 
44; hominy feed, $44.50; stock feed, $44; 
reground oat hulls, $13.50; cottonseed 
meal, $45@50.25; red dog, $48.50. 

Burrato.—There have been few deal- 
ers and mills with sufficient foresight to 
hold their stocks of feed until now. The 
big Russian order did not leave enough 
surplus to relieve the tightness, and a 
rapid advance was again made last week. 
Some mills are reported sold ahead for 
30 to 40 days, and are only offering 
mixed cars, five tons of feed being the 
maximum toacar. So high did prices go 
that $35 ton was paid for bran and $35.50 
for middlings, for prompt shipment. 
Flour middlings were selling at $41 and 
red dog at $45@46, with most mills out 
of the market. 

Storage feeds are cleaned up, and lake 
port offerings are bringing full prices. 
The need in this locality for feed must 
certainly continue until May 20 at least. 

Puivapetpuia,. — Millfeed rules firm 
and again higher under scarcity of offer- 
ings. Demand is good. Closing quota- 
tions, May 9, in car lots, per ton: spring 
bran $33@33.50, hard winter bran $34@ 
34.50, soft winter bran $37@38, standard 
middlings $34.50@35, flour middlings 
$38.50@41, and red dog $48. 

Battimore.—M illfeed, while firm in in- 
stances, was erratic and inactive, with re- 
sellers discounting mill limits in a few 
cases. Quotations, May 9, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $34@35; soft 
winter bran, $35@36; standard mid- 
dlings, $36@37; flour middlings, $38@39 ; 
red dog, $47@48. 

THE SOUTH 

NasHviILLe.—Demand continues to hold 
up for millfeed, and the situation is fairly 
satisfactory at  well-sustained prices. 
The short running time of mills is an im- 
portant factor, and were the output ma- 
terially increased it is probable that there 
would be a surplus. Prices, May 9: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, ton, $30@33; standard 
middlings or shorts, $34@36. 

Mempuis.—In spite of the continued 
dry spell and poor pasturage, demand 
for millfeed has not improved. A few 
cars were on track during the week, and 
had to be sold at concessions to stop de- 
murrage charges. Wheat bran on May 7 
was quoted by mill agents at $29.75@ 
30.50, with gray shorts at $35.50@36.50. 

Norrotk.— Millfeed prices continue 
high, and demand has been fair for this 
season of the year. Jobbers report mod- 
erate stocks on hand, collections fair, and 
inquiries steady. Quotations, May 9: red 
dog $47@47.50, flour middlings $37.50@ 
89, standard middlings $35.50@37, bran 
$33.50@ 34.50. 

AtLanta.—Wheat millfeeds are mov- 
ing rather slowly, with prices about un- 
changed. Jobbers’ and dealers’ stocks 
are down to the minimum. Most of the 
buying is to meet present needs of the 
trade. Hominy feed is very dull, with 
only a limited amount moving into regu- 
lar channels. 

Cottonseed meal trade continues fair 
to good, mainly due to a free movement 
to the fertilizer trade. The dairy and 
feed trade is rather dull. Oil mill stocks 
are fair, but were much reduced during 
April. Cottonseed hulls are dull, and 
stocks are generally heavy at most of 
the mills. Merchants and jobbers are 
carrying small stocks. 

Hay receipts are light, and demand 
about even with arrivals. Merchants’ 
stocks are small. Some new alfalfa is 
arriving, and mostly in good condition. 
The better grades of hay are in best de- 
mand. Prices are well maintained and 
steady. 

New Orteans.—Feedingstuffs prices, 
May 7: No. 2 white oats 62c, No. 3 6lc; 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.35, No. 3 $1.34; No. 
1 alfalfa hay $27.50 ton, No. 2 $25; No. 1 
timothy hay $25, No. 2 $23. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrie.—The millfeed market has 
shown considerable strength during the 
last fortnight, largely on account of very 
light milling operations on the coast. 
This is shown by the fact that shipping 
directions have been promptly given on 
considerable amounts of Montana mill- 
feed sold 30 to 90 days ago at prices rang- 
ing $2@7 ton above present quotations. 
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Washington mill-run commands $37 ton, 
and Montana mixed feed $32.50 for May, 
$34 for June and $35 for July shipment. 

San Francisco.—Firm market condi- 
tions prevailed in central and northern 

California millfeed markets last week, 
Reames bran and mill-run advancing to 
$36@37 ton, with only a limited supply. 
Northern bran and other feeds were also 
scarce, the price being firm at $40@42 ton 
for white bran, $39@40 for red bran and 
mill-run, $48@50 for middlings, and $54 
@55 ton for low grade flour, all prices 
being for car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco. Other feeds advanced in sympathy 
with millfeeds. 

Los Awnceres.—Slight advances fea- 
tured the southern California millfeed 
market last week. Arrivals from the 
Middle West dropped to below normal, 
although a demand still existed for vir- 
tually all grades. With the closing of the 
wheat season and the shutting down of 
mills, feed prices are rising. Quotations, 
May 7: Kansas bran $35.50, Utah-Idaho 
red mill-run $39, Utah- Idaho blended 
mill-run $41, alfalfa mixed meal $29, and 
cottonseed meal $41. 

Porttanp.—There is only a light con- 
sumption of millfeed in this territory, but 
demand from California is increasing. 
Local mill supplies are unusually small, 
and arrivals from country mills are lim- 
ited. The market was firm and higher 
last week at $36 ton for mill-run and 
$48 for middlings. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—As most Canadian mills are 
now running short time, there are no sur- 
plus stocks of millfeed on hand and prices 
are firm. Some mills are asking a pre- 
mium of $1 over current list prices. Quo- 
tations, May 9: bran $27 ton, shorts $29, 
middlings $35, jute, car lots or mixed 
cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at 
$17.10 ton and shorts at $18.90, f.o.b., 
ears, Fort William. 

Montreat.—A much stronger demand 
was recorded last week from the United 
States for bran and shorts for prompt 
shipment, and several sales were effected 
for car lots to American points. De- 
mand was also fair in the home market. 
Closing prices, May 9: bran $26.25@27.25 
ton, shorts $28.25@29.25, middlings 
$34.25@35.25, with bags, ex-track, less 
25c ton for cash. 

Winnirec.—Demand for bran and 
shorts in the three prairie provinces is 
well maintained. In British Columbia, 
sales are particularly good. The advance 
in flour prices has not affected millfeed, 
which is quoted at the prices established 
some weeks ago. Quotations, May 9: 
Fort William basis, bran $24 and shorts 
$26; Saskatchewan, bran $24 and shorts 
$26; Alberta, bran $25 and shorts $27; 
British Columbia, bran $27@29 and 
shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, bran $30 
and shorts $32. 


EUROPEAN 

Lonvon, Enc., April 22.—There has 
been a better demand during the week 
for mill offals, and prices have been 
maintained. Bran is held firmly at £7 
ton and middlings at £8, both ex-mill. 

Trade in cottonseed cake has been bet- 
ter and prices have advanced. Bombay 
to London, on April-May shipment, is 
nominal at £9 15s. 


Liverpoot, Enca., April 22.—Mill of- 
fals are in fair request at steady prices, 
bran being quoted at £4@£4 2s 6d ton. 

Bexrast, Iretanp, April 20.—Mill of- 
fals have been much firmer this week, and 
home mills report a brisk trade for white 
bran in the north at £10 10s@£11 per 
ton. In the south, flour production is 
smaller, and mills are able to get rid of 
their limited supplies at £11@£11 10s. 
Red bran is quoted at £9 in the south, 
and £10 in the north, all bags included, 
delivered terms. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, May 11, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
DEE 56064:6 045040 e906 $18.00 $26.00@27.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 18.50 27.00@28.00 
BESRGMRES cccccsesccss 18.50 29.00@29.50 
Pn EE, 4 n60n5. 0900.6 64 16.00 26.50@27.50 


Flour middlings ...... 24.00 32.00@33.50 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minneapolis— 1924 1926 
Red dog ............. 32.00 40.00@42.00 
Beene BOO cccavaccess 20.00 28.50@30.00 
Old process oil meal.. 39.00 41.50@42.50 
DE Pahkees coweese ue 26.00 35.50@36.50 
Middlings* . 27.00 37.50@38.00 
Red dog* 38.00 48.00@50.00 

Duluth— 

BUOR ccccesces 19.00 27.50@28.50 
Middlings ....... 20.00 29.50@30.50 


24.00 33.50@34.50 
21.00 27.50@28.50 
32.00 42.00@43.00 


Flour middlings ...... 
Country mixed feed... 
Red dog 
St. Louis— 
Bran 
Brown shorts .. 
Gray shorts .. 
Oat feed ..... 


20.00 28.00@29.50 
22.00 31.50@33.00 
24.00 33.50@34.50 
11.00 8.50@10.00 


Hominy feed . : 28.00 36.00@37.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ..... ‘ , .eeee 80.50@31.00 
DE: KGa eeekeende eee < ee 30.00 @30.50 
Standard middlings . .... 82.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... . . 88.50@39.00 
ee GO v0censees es eeeee ©4$6.00@46.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 34.50@36.00 
eee wees eeeee 438.50@44.00 


Kansas City— 
Pure bran .. 
a eee ie 
Brown shorts . 
Fray shorts . 
Red dog ..... 

Philadelphia— 
Winter bran 29.00 36.00@37.00 
Pure bran ....... .. 28.00 35.00@36.00 
| 27.00 34.50@35.00 
Spring middlings 26.00 35.00@37.00 
TON GOP sesccccs . 86.00 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings 31.00 41.50@45.00 


18.00 27.00@28.00 
18.00 27.00@28.00 
19.00 30.50@31.00 
20.00 32.00@33.50 
25.00 40.50@41.00 


Rye feed ............ 25.00 34.00@34.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .. 20.00 29.50@30.50 


EUR Cee ee ‘ 20.00 
Middlings ........ : 21.50 


29.00 @30.00 
31.50 @32.00 


Flour middlings ...... 26.00 35.00@36.00 
fs eae 32.00 42.00@43.00 
Se BOO wee csesewecws 19.00 29.50@30.00 
Old process oil meal... 40.00 43.50@45.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.00 41.50@46.00 


Hominy feed ......... 30.00 39.00@40.00 
Re ground oat feed .... 10.00 8.00@ 8.50 


Brewers’ dried grainst. 24.00 27.00@28.00 

BEOURIRY FOGG? 2c cwcscvcs 34.50 44.00@46.00 

Gluten feedftt .......... 31.90 - @32.80 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and- vom All-rail 
PEMINOEED 0.0.00600980:09% $8.30 $9.10 
EL 54 0500 8 Reus Mead 7.00 9.10 
ON err ones 7.50 
ee 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ......... coe Bove 6.50 
BED. 0.0606.000080006008 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 lbs. 
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Cuicaco.—The demand tow mined feeds 
is very spotted. Not as much interest is 
noticeable as during the previous week, 
which may have been caused by the 
strengthening of values, some manufac- 
turers having advanced their prices. 
Shipping instructions on old orders are 
coming in fairly well, but new business is 
hard to get. The trade seems to be wait- 
ing for a general downward trend in 
prices, and is buying from hand to 
mouth. This situation has been caused 
to some extent by a few manufacturers 
putting out their summer prices. 

Memruis.—No material change has 
taken place in the demand for mixed 
feeds, but mills and distributors report 
a steady movement. The steadiness in 
grains has stimulated confidence, but 
very little business is being done except 
for immediate shipment, mills them- 
selves discouraging it. Horse and mule 
feeds are moving in smaller volume than 
a year ago, but there is some increase in 
dairy and poultry feeds. Cottonseed 
meal is slightly firmer, but chiefly be- 
cause the mills are declining to make 
offers. There is a limit to the supply, 
for the crushing season will soon end, 
and firmness in grains is expected to 
improve the demand. For 41 per cent 
the quotation is $38.25 for immediate 
shipment, and for 43 per cent $40.25@ 
40.50. 

New Orveans.—Demand for mixed 
feed has been curtailed, dealers say, be- 
cause the low price of oats competes 
against mixed feeds, which must contain 
corn and molasses, both of which are sell- 
ing at high prices compared with oats. 

Consumptive demand is not as heavy 
as usual at this season of the year. The 
call for chicken feed, however, is increas- 
ing, due to the increased attention paid 
to poultry raising. 





MILLFEED MARKET IN PORTO RICO 

San Juan, Porto Rico, April 30.— 
There is considerable demand here for 
dairy feed, and the largest exporter to 
this island is the Larrowe Milling Co., 
Detroit, which sells its Larro brand of 


feed in large quantities at $2.90 cwt.° 


Scratch feed from southern mills is quot- 
ed at $2.70, c.i.f. 
J. M. Sancuez. 
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The iteialion * feature of the linseed 





market is the scarcity of flaxseed. Can- 
ada has about the only available supplies, 
and prices there have in consequence 
risen sharply, with the result.that for the 
moment Argentine seed prices have been 
brought fairly well in line with Canadian 
values. Crushers complain, however, that 
the cost of raw material from both these 
sources does not enable them to manufac- 
ture linseed oil without loss. 

There is a better demand for Argentine 
seed from Europe, caused largely by the 
improvement that has been apparent of 
late for byproducts. On May 1, Minne- 
apolis May flaxseed was quoted at $2.69%, 
Duluth $2.68, and Argentine, c.i.f., New 
York, $2.82%. On May 9, prices had 
risen to $2.78 at Minneapolis, $2.77 at 
Duluth, and $2.9214 for Argentine, c.i.f., 
New York. 

Consumptive demand for oil meal is 
healthy, and mills are drawing on their 
reserves for current deliveries. There is 
an active export inquiry for linseed oil 
cake. Crushers are not disposed to sell 
round lots, preferring to save supplies 
for regular car lot buyers during the 
summer when stocks are normally near 
exhaustion. 

Reports of frost damage to flax in the 
Northwest were persistent throughout 
the past week. The extent of injury, 
however, is not believed to be great, as 
the major portion of the crop is not or- 
dinarily seeded until the danger of frost 
is past. There are conflicting reports as 
to the acreage sown or contemplated, but 
the majority opinion inclines to a consid- 
erable increase over last year. 

President Coolidge is understood to 
have been advised by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine against a reduction in 
the import duty on linseed oil as recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission. 


Miu.wavukere.—The demand for linseed 
meal has undergone healthy improvement 
and, while offerings are not scarce, an 
advance in price has been fully justified. 
Inquiry for later shipment is somewhat 
better, and the trade looks for a fairly 
active summer season. Quotations, May 
9, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $43@45 ton. 


Minneaporis.—Oil meal prices have 
been advanced $3 ton in the past week. 
The consumptive demand is reported by 
crushers as very healthy. Supplies of 
flaxseed are getting low, with day-to-day 
receipts much less than requirements. 
The oil mills have their byproduct for 
May-June already disposed of, and are 
drawing on their reserves. They are not 
disposed to sell round lots of meal. They 
prefer to husband their supplies for the 
use of their regular car lot buyers during 
the summer months, when stocks are ex- 
pected to be nearing exhaustion. At 
Minneapolis, oil meal is quoted at $42.50 
@43 ton, Chicago $45, Toledo $44, and 
Buffalo $43@43.50. 

An active export inquiry has developed 
for linseed oil cake, and quotations have 
been advanced to $42.50 ton, f.a.s., New 
York. Demand for summer shipment oil 
is light; consequently, crushers are not 
entertaining bids on cake for shipment 
beyond May-June. 


Dutvutn.—A stronger undertone per- 
vaded the market last week, although 
trading was slow. Offerings of futures 
were backward, and on any sign of de- 
mand or disposition to advance bids hold- 
ers withdrew in anticipation of higher 
levels. By their action, buyers who need- 
ed to fill requirements were compelled to 
increase their bids. On May 11 prices 
stood 7c higher for old crop deliveries 
and for new September a little less at 
44%4c. Cash trade continues limited. Ca- 
nadian importations were further aug- 
mented by the recent arrival of a second 
cargo, 125,660 bus for distribution to 
consumptive interests at Minneapolis and 
elsewhere. Offsetting this consignment 
was the loading out of 166,442 bus domes- 
tic flaxseed for a leading crushing house 
at Chicago, so that local supplies were 
actually reduced. 


Cuicaco.—The oil meal market is 
stronger, and prices are up $1.50@2 ton. 
A fair demand prevails, for the first time 
in several weeks. Buying is mainly in 
single car lots for immediate and May 
shipments. There is better inquiry also 
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for meal for June delivery, but sales so 
far have not been large. Oil meal was 
quoted, May 9, at $42.50@43 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 

Burrato.—Mills are holding prices 
firmly, although demand is not urgent. 
Oil meal is offered at $43.50 ton for 
prompt shipment, and $44 for June. 

PirrssurcuH.—Linseed oil meal was in 
good demand last week, and sales rather 
liberal. Prices were higher and held 
firm, offerings being light. Quotation, 
May 9, $45.30 ton. 

Boston.—There is a moderate demand 
for linseed meal for mill shipment, with 
prices held higher. Demand is mostly for 
near-by lots. Shippers are quoting at 
$47.50@48 ton in 100’s. There is prac- 
tically no reselling. The market closed 
firmer, with indications of a further ad- 
vance. 

Wiwnirrc.—Mills here report a good, 
steady demand from local buyers for oil 
cake and meal. Quotations, May 9: oil 
cake, ton lots, in bags,,$38, and oil meal 


$40, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 
Lonpon, Ene., April 22.—After ex- 
periencing some decline early in the 


week, the demand for linseed improved 
later and prices appreciated. Calcutta- 
London afloat was quoted at £22 5s@ 
£22 7s 6d. 

Liverroo., Eno., April 22.—Business 
in imported oil-cakes of all descriptions 
is restricted. American linseed cake for 
May and May-August shipment is quoted 
at £10 5s ton, and Plate offerings for 
April shipment standing at £11, cif. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
May 9, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

7-—Receipts—, -—Shipments 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis ..13 395 
Duluth 









17,992 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing May 9, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


Totals - 28,683 14, 217 7,407 





- Receipts r In store 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 52 76 89 339 69 10 
SPM cn ok 8 7 7 154 9 
Totals.... 207 84 96 566 223 19 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Duluth 


Minne apolis - 


July 





May 5 2.73% 
May 6 
May 7 
May 8 
May 9 
May 11 


| THe BuckWueat Market | 
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Burrato. — Buckwheat is offered at 
$2.10 cwt in the country, and $2.20 here, 
although sales have been made as low as 
$2.10 here for best Jap mixed. 

Mitwavukee.—Trading in buckwheat 
remains dull. The supply is scant, but 
there is not much demand, and while of- 
ferings are readily absorbed, there ap- 
pears to be no pressure. Prices are 
largely nominal and on an unchanged 


basis. Closing quotations, May 9: silver 
hull, $2.10@2.15 cwt; Japanese $2.20@ 
2.25. 





STATE FEED LAWS REVISED 

In addition to the tax introduced by 
the state legislature of Missouri an- 
nounced in a recent issue of The North- 
western Miller, certain other states have 
now made revisions in their laws on the 
subject. 

Effective Aug. 31, the feed tax in Min- 
nesota will be reduced 25 per cent.- The 
Arkansas legislature has also reduced its 
tariff on feed from 20c ton to 10c. In 
Illinois there is a bill before the house 
which will entirely alter the state feeding- 
stuffs law; under the proposed law it will 
be necessary to register each brand with 
the department of agriculture and pur- 
chase tax stamps at the rate of 16c ton, 
stamps being only sold in multiples of 
$5, bran and middlings being exempted. 
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SEATTLE 

Flour market conditions in this terri- 
tory have seldom, if ever, been duller. 
New business is confined to near-by re- 
quirements. There is still considerable 
flour booked at high prices, on which 
shipping directions are slow. 

Domestic Trade—North coast mills 
find the outlet for flour in outside domes- 
tic markets as poor as in home territory. 
California, usually the heaviest outside 
domestic buyer from north coast mills, 
received only about 50 per cent as much 
in April from Seattle and Tacoma as in 
April last year, and shipments to domes- 
tic territory reached by the Panama 
Canal were light, though about equal to 
a year ago. 

Washington flour quotations, carloads, 
coast, May 8: family patent, $9.80@10.20 
bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour, 
$7.80@8, 98’s; bakers patent, $9@$9.20, 
98’s; blends, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $9@9.40, 
98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, May 8: Da- 
kota, $9.60@10.10. 

Export Trade—Pacific Coast flour 
quotations were in line with United 
Kingdom markets at the close of last 
week, and millers were optimistic about 
being able to put some business through. 
Up to the time of writing, however, none 
had been reported. 

South and Central America bought 
moderately last week, but Pacific flour 
was too high for the oriental purse. 

Prevailing export flour quotations, 
May 8: to Hongkong and North China 
ports, soft wheat straights and clears, $8, 
c.i.f., less 2 per cent, basis 49-lb cottons, 
or $7.25, f.a.s; patents, $9.90, c.i.f., less 2 
per cent, or $9.10, f.a.s; to the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 46s, and 
hard wheat straights 49s 6d, c.i.f., per 
280 lbs, jutes. 

WHEAT 

The wheat trade was practically at a 
standstill last week. There was little in- 
terest in old wheat, but some in new crop, 
$1.42 being offered for August club and 
$1.41 for September. Wheat has been 
moving in moderate volume from the in- 
terior to St. Louis. 

Washington wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, for prompt, May 8: western white 
and hard winter, $1.62 bu; soft white and 
northern spring, $1.65; western red, 
$1.61; Big Bend blue-stem and baart, 
$1.82. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 

capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Output, Pct. of 
bbls activity 
18 


2 PP rerreee rere © 
Previous week 21 
We GD sacsesedsecssceee 45 
Two years ago . 48 
Three years ago 50 
Four years ago ... 24 

61 





Five years ago 

Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

| See oe 9,412 17 
Previous week .........-.. 6,678 12 
WORF GOO ccsceseccer o<a Bee 48 
Two years ago ..... -- 18,832 24 
Three years ago ..... . 13,724 24 
Four years ago ....... . 30,923 54 
Five years ago ..........- 36,911 65 


NOTES 
Seattle and Tacoma flour exports in 
April, as reported by the Seattle Mer- 
chants’ Exchange: to Hongkong, 7,750 
bbls; Shanghai, 357; Manila, 9,395; Cebu, 
857; Lloilo, 875; Honolulu, 7,540; South 
America, 4,555; Glasgow, 1,070; London, 
4,285. 
Total shipments of wheat, flour includ- 
ed, from the Pacific Northwest for the 
season, July 1, 1924, to May, 1925, ac- 


cording to figures compiled by the mer- 
chants’ exchanges of Seattle and Port- 
land, were 34,272,123 bus, against 61,- 
425,014 a year ago. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced that it will hold a hear- 
ing in July at Helena, Mont., in the mat- 
ter of the tariffs filed by the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Milwau- 
kee railroads canceling the export dif- 
ferential rate on grain originating in 
Montana destined to north Pacific, Coast 
points. 

The Golden Rule Bakery, Seattle, be- 
gan to operate on the open shop basis 
last week, being the only open shop bak- 
ery in this city. Operatives are appre- 
hensive that the Washington Bakeries 
Corporation, with a capacity of 50,000 
loaves a day, which was recently taken 
over by the Continental Baking Corpo- 
ration, of New York, will also operate 
on the same plan, 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
and from the Columbia River (Portland 
and Astoria) July 1, 1924, to May 1, 
1925, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 

















Flour, bbls— r From \ 
Columbia , 
To— Puget S’d_ River Totals 
PG: oscevcesews 162,846 365,321 528,167 
CORIO 200 ccs teees 818,923 271,140 1,090,063 
S. and C. America 120,027 80,980 201,007 
Peer. 77,776 10,382 88,158 
Brit. Columbia .. 21,462 ....... 21,462 
California ....... 491,398 728,459 1,219,857 
Atlantic Coast... 31,224 221,087 252,311 
pS eee | | ) aes 28,121 
Totals ........1,751,777 1,677,369 3,429,146 

Wheat, bus (000’s omitted): 

¢ From 
Columbia 

To— Puget S’d River Totals 
DOD 6.46 cicesesaa ee 10,355 12,599 
| rere rr ey 1,111 2,667 3,778 
South America .... 8 esse 8 
HAWG .ccccsscecs 73 1 74 
British Columbia... 25 ines 25 
California ......... 348 2,007 2,355 
oo!) ee 15,030 18,839 


LOS ANGELES 

Increased activity in southern Califor- 
nia was evidenced last week, although 
very little flour was bought. On May 7, 
California family patents advanced 20c 
bbl to $10, basis quarters, and a general 
steadying effect was felt in the market. 
It is expected that prices will go higher 
next month when first shipments of July 
wheat arrive in southern California. 

Bakers are holding off in anticipation 
of a drop, although local millers claim 
there is slight hope of such a condition 
arising. A good volume of large con- 
tracts is confidently expected by millers 
next month, when bakers replenish their 
stocks of flour in preparation for the 


. increasing prices. 


Quotations, May 7: California family 
patents $10, basis %4’s; California bak- 
ers $9.20, hard wheat $9.40, California 
pastry $8.60, Dakota bakers $9.50, basis 
¥%’s; Montana bakers, $10; Washington- 
Oregon bakers, $9.30; Washington-Ore- 
gon pastry, $9. 

The coarse grain market is steady, 
with a noticeable tendency to improve. 
Demand is good and arrivals are normal. 
Quotations, May 7: milo maize, $2.40 ewt; 
barley, $1.80; No. 2 yellow corn, $2.45. 


ADVOCATE USING LOCAL FLOUR 


Representatives of Los Angeles flour 
millers and wholesale baking concerns 
met last week at the instigation of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Seward C. Si- 
mons, engineer of the industrial depart- 
ment, presided. He pointed out that 
Los Angeles millers deserved the whole- 
hearted support of local wholesale bakers, 
and that the daily consumption of wheat 
flour in southern California is approxi- 
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mately 7,000 bbls, of which less than 40 
per cent is milled in that section. 

Those present at the meeting included 
C. N. Lowe, Capital Milling Co; H. Laine 
and W. Keller, Globe Grain & Milling 
Co; Weston Lake, California Milling Cor- 
poration; H. C. Fritz, Great Western 
Milling Co; E. C. Eichelberger, Sperry 
Flour Co; M. W. Johnson, Van de Kamp 
Bakery Co; L. Williams, H. Jevne Co; 
W. F. Ireland, Southern California 
Wholesale and Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion; S. C. Simons, of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

NOTES 


C. C. Hine, director of sales for the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., is making a 
30-day tour of the company’s plants at 
Ogden, Utah, Sacramento and San Fran- 
cisco. 

J. W. McCormick has been appointed 
Long Beach sales representative of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. Distribution 
of the Globe products was formerly han- 
dled in that territory by the Long Beach 
Milling Co. Under the new arrange- 
ment, Mr. McCormick will handle all 
sales, and the Long Beach Milling Co. 
will warehouse the Globe products and 
make deliveries. 

A concentrated campaign of advertis- 
ing by means of wall signs, painted in 
attractive colors, has been undertaken 
by the Globe Grain & Milling Co. in cities 
and towns along the Pacific Coast. The 
signs are permanent and are a radical 
departure from the concern’s previous 
methods, which consisted principally of 
trade and newspaper advertising. The 
Foster & Kleiser Co. is handling the cam- 


paign. 


GREAT FALLS 

Millers of Montana, while hopeful 
about the future flour market, complain 
of the present dullness, which they ascribe 
to the variable wheat market. It is true 
that this has been rising recently, but the 
trade served by Montana mills appears 
to entertain, in common with the millers, 
some doubt as to the possibility of the 
market being maintained at present 
levels. Quotations, May 9: patent flour 
$9.10 bbl and first clear $7.25, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. 


MONTANA’S AGRICULTURAL FAIR 


Great Falls business interests have de- 
termined to establish an agricultural and 
stock fair in this city and J. W. Sher- 
wood, vice president and general man- 
ager Royal Milling Co., has been selected 
as chairman of the committee to proceed 
with the building of the organization that 
will open an exhibition here in the autumn 
of 1926. If Mr. Sherwood has his way 
in its development the fair will give par- 
ticular attention to exhibits of grains, 
and one of its aims will be to foster those 
things that will improve grain cultivation. 

* _ 


E. T. Fegan, formerly of The Fleisch- 
mann Co.’s Chicago office, has accepted a 
position with the Royal Milling Co. in its 
recently established bakery service de- 
partment, of which he will have charge. 
Mr. Fegan is a graduate of the Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, and is an 
experienced practical baker. 

Joun A. Curry. 


PORTLAND 

The flour market was firm last week, 
due to the advance in wheat, but not 
much business was done. Bakers grades 
were advanced 20c, and family flours held 
at the previous week’s range. Quotations, 
May 9: family patents, $9.85 bbl; bakers 
blue-stem patents, $9.75; bakers hard 
wheat, $9.05. 

The export market was dull, with for- 
eign bids out of line. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

NE aire 6k 6 5.5548 86 88 10,856 17 
PROVIGGS WOOK «2. ccicesss 14,750 23 
TO OD. 0 64.4.4.0.0:4:0+:0:0:946.00 ee 59 
Two years ago....... .. 28,725 38 
Three years ago .......... 16,787 28 
Four years ago...... ree  F | 36 
oe: ra 31,124 64 


Trade in the wheat market was con- 
fined to a car or two of feed or milling 
grade. There was a little interest in 
new crop, with $1.42 bid and $1.45 asked 
for August-September. May wheat bids 
at the exchange closed, May 9: hard 
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white, $1.69 bu; soft white, western white 
and northern spring, $1.61; hard winter, 
$1.60; western red, $1.59; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.90. 

A fair quantity of wheat has been tak- 
en at country points for shipment to St. 
Louis. Most of this is soft white, and 
it is being forwarded unsold. California 
has also taken a little. No export busi- 
ness in old wheat has been announced, but 
it was reported that two cargoes of new 
wheat were sold abroad during the week. 


NEW ELEVATOR FOR PORTLAND 


Construction is to start at once on a 
6,000-ton bulk wheat elevator at the 
Crown Mills’ property on the waterfront 
of Balfour, Guthrie & Co. The building 
will be nine stories high, 50x100, and cost 
about $100,000. L. H. Hoffman, local 
consulting engineer and contractor, was 
given the contract for its construction. 
Leland S. Rosener, industrial engineer, 
San Francisco, supervised the drawing 
up of plans. A contract for the elevator 
machinery will be given later. 

* . 

The trade here has been advised that 
the annual meeting of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association will b« 
held at Walla Walla, Wash., on June 5-6 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Additional strength in the eastern 
grain markets gave a firm tone to San 
Francisco trade last week, with prices 
for all grades of flour advanced. While 
the larger buyers have not been ordering 
extensive stocks, flour dealers declare 
that there will be a considerable advance 
in trade soon, as supplies are limited. 
California grain is advancing rapidly to- 
ward maturity. With the new crop, some 
of which will probably be on the market 
in a month, there comes a desire to have 
old wheat flour in stock. 

Kansas standard flour was quoted May 
8 at $9.25@9.50 bbl, Montana at $9.30@ 
9.50, and Dakota at $9.80@10, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other California 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
Washington and Oregon blue-stem pat- 
ents were quoted at $9@9.25 bbl, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks. These prices were about 50c high- 
er than the previous week. 

California mills advanced flour prices 
twice during the week, the total increase 
being 40c, making family patents $10.10 
bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. Prices 
of other California flours were $9.60@ 
10.20 for bakers, $8.60@9.20 for straights, 
and $7.60@8 for graham or entire wheat, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags. 

NOTES 


C. E. Allison, of the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, recently spent 
several days in San Francisco. 

Edward Friedrichs, a leading baker of 
Hayward, Cal., for many years, has gone 
to Germany for an extended visit. 

James H. De Vine, attorney of Ogden, 
Utah, prominently identified with the 
flour milling and other industries, has 
been visiting in San Francisco. 

Sugar prices dropped 20c during the 
past week, the cane sugar basis being 
$5.90 ewt, f.o.b., seaboard, and beet sugar 
$5.70, the lowest since before the war. 

E. W. Hartman, Oakland contractor 
and manufacturer, has offered to lease 
the entire Berkeley waterfront for a 
period of 99 years and to develop it as a 
harbor, with industrial and dockage sites. 


The Saigon rice market is reported to 
be rising because of Japanese and Philip- 
pine purchases, but European sales are 
decreasing. The crop gathered totaled 
2,215,000 tons, with 1,250,000 of this ex- 
portable surplus. 

Reductions in railroad rates affecting 
flour shipments have been ordered by the 
California railroad commissions as fol- 
lows: Seymour to Riverside, from 59c to 
52c; Seymour and Subcaco to Los An- 
geles, from 48c to 4lc. 


Word was received at the general of- 
fices of the Sperry Flour Co. regarding 
Alexander Adams, second miller of the 
Sperry mills at Ogden, Utah, who died 
while being taken to a hospital after suf- 
fering from a heart attack. 

Grain growers of central California 
have been warned to use the utmost care 
in guarding their heavy grain crops this 
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year, the fire danger being increased be- 
cause of the extensive growth. Fire war- 
dens are aiding in the protection of the 
grain. 

Joseph H. Wadsworth, advertising 
manager for the Sperry Flour Co. since 
1922, has become sales promotion and 
advertising manager for the company, 
and will have direct supervision of sev- 
eral service bureaus established by the 
company, as well as the advertising de- 
partment. 

The Swayne & Hoy Co. has arranged 
for the Pacific Caribbean Gulf Line to 
call at Oakland and San Francisco, and 
connections are made at New Orleans 
with the Mississippi-Warrior Service. 
Development of business between the 
Mississippi Valley and the Pacific Coast 
is expected to result. 

That the Orient is calling for food 
supplies from America was shown by the 
cargo carried in the steamer Oakridge 
from Oakland and San Francisco, which 
comprised canned salmon for Batavia, 
loganberry juice for Shanghai, flour for 
Manila and other ports, besides a general 
collection of other supplies. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





SPAIN’S WHEAT BUYING 
BEGUN IN CHICAGO 


Early last week the development of 
export business with Spain caused an 
advance in the wheat market in Chicago. 
On May 6 it was reported that that coun- 
try had purchased 2,280,000 bus hard 
winter and Manitoba wheat to meet the 
shortage which has compelled the gov- 
ernment to allow the importation of 
wheat. 

The Grain Marketing Co., Chicago, 
sold 1,250,000 bus of the wheat taken by 
Spain. 

Considerable quantities of wheat were 
also bought by Greece. 





CANADIAN BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

Toronto, Ont.—The Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the mayor of 
Winnipeg and of the bakers in that city 
to hold its annual convention for 1925 in 
Winnipeg, Aug. 11-12. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Demand for spring wheat flour has 
practically disappeared, and flour buy- 
ers are showing slight interest in prices. 
Such sales as are made are small, and 
buyers have either covered their wants 
or are afraid of the trend of the market. 
Inquiry for first clear is good, but mills 
have very little, owing to light produc- 
tion. Shipping instructions are coming 
to hand fairly well. Patent and first 
clear flours have advanced 20c bbl, with 
second clear unchanged. 

Nominal prices, May 11, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, 98-lb 
cottons: 


925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.45@8.70 $6.40@6.65 
Bakers patent ....... 8.20@8.45 6.15@6.40 
First clear, jute...... 7.70@7.95 6.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute.... 6.50@6.75 3.25@3.65 


There was small demand for durum 
flour, and the mill has taken on very 
little new business during the past few 
days, orders being from scattered terri- 
tory. A small amount was taken for ex- 
port. The mill has not yet resumed quo- 
tations. 

A few inquiries for rye flour came 
from outside, but resulted in little actual 
business. Local purchases are only to 
cover urgent needs. Quotations, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., mill, May 11: pure white, 
$6.70; No. 2 straight, $6.35; No. 3 dark, 
$5.90; No. 5 blend, $6.65; No. 8 rye, $5.55. 

Local shippers reported a good cash 
wheat business worked to the East, but 
a decided waning in demand on May 9. 
Cash buyers found occasional cars suit- 
able for milling requirements, which they 
bought. Of high protein wheats there 
appeared only a small volume of offer- 
ings. Anything of high quality com- 
manded top premiums. Quotations, May 
11: No. 1 dark northern, $1.59%4 @1.88% ; 
No. 2 dark northern, $1.573%,@1.86% ; 
No. 8 dark northern, $1.573%,.@1.82%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.58%@1.75%. 

Leading shipping interests reported 
good demand for oats, and a large busi- 
ness was transacted for eastern account. 
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Recent outloading by elevators reached 
over 1,000,000 bus. Country marketings 
continue negligible, and bids for No. 3 
white spot and to arrive advanced Ic to 
a basis of 2¥%c under Chicago July. 
Closing quotation, May 11, 41%c bu. 

Receipts of barley picked up slightly, 
with buyers on hand to cover require- 
ments, but showing no disposition to ad- 
vance prices. Shipping volume exceeded 
receipts, causing a small decrease in 
stocks. Quotation, May 11, 72@86c bu. 

Cash rye continues in active request 
from milling and shipping interests, and 
available supplies meet ready sale. East- 
ern business, which showed a good run 
early in the week, has slowed down with 
the delivery of 500,000 bus by boats at 
Chicago from here. Prices indicated 
nervousness and unsettlement. Against 
May 4, quotations on May 11 closed a 
net 3c lower. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


o——Amber durum 
No. No. 2 


Durum, 
No. 1 No. 2 





2 - 157 @189 155 @189 153 151 
4.... 160 @192 158 @192 156 154 
5.... 158% @190% 156% @190% 154% 152% 
6.... 161% @193% 159% @193% 157% 155% 
7.... 159% @191% 157% @191% 155% 153% 
8 - 164% @196% 162% @196% 160% 158% 
9 160 @192 158 @192 156 154 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 9, with comparisons, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


co— Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 


Spring .... 412 93 68 361 50 323 
Durum ... 237 154 652 152 251 1,013 
Winter ... 1 ee oe 10 oe 
Bonded ... 27 as oe ee -» 1,336 
Totals .. 677 247 620 6513 311 2,672 
Pere 4 138 ee rT 96 ee 
Gate cocces 12 2 1 995 614 
Bonded 11 1 20 se ee 
MPO ccccce 637 268 240 1,698 277 912 
Bonded... 13 28 13 ee TT oe 
Barley 94 72 7 86 176 108 
Bonded.. 9 4 8 35 19 ee 
Flaxseed .. 145 8 7 173 41 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

|  & BPerreerererrerree 18,650 50 
Previous week ........... 15,575 39 
Te GD kano 060vsunceser 8,090 22 
Two years AGO ......+.06. 21,665 58 


WORK STARTED ON ZINSMASTER PLANT 


The Zinsmaster Bread Co., which last 
week announced the erection of a plant 
at Superior, has lost no time in getting 
to work, for the Clough Construction Co., 
Duluth, is already digging the basement. 
The plant will be the last word in baking 
layouts, including an apparatus which 
sifts the flour three times before mixing. 
The company will serve Wisconsin and 
Michigan from this plant. 


NOTES 


The Duluth Universal mill was shut 
down for two days last week for over- 
hauling and repairs. 

The baking plant being built at Hib- 
bing, Minn., by the Zinsmaster Bread Co. 
is nearing completion. 

Flour is moving out steadily by boat 
to the East, but the movement*has not 
assumed large proportions. 

During April there were received by 
rail in Duluth-Superior 197,205 bbls 
flour, and 98,755 went by boat to eastern 
ports. The Soo Canal report for April 
gives passage through of 165,970 bbls. 

The annual banquet of the Duluth 
Retail Grocers’ Association will take 
place May 14 at the Spaulding Hotel. 
Among the list of speakers is J. F. Wil- 
liams, Minneapolis, president National 
Association of Macaroni Manufacturers. 

Plenty of tonnage is available for the 
carriage of grain, but the rate has firmed 
a little owing to the claim of vessel men 
that they could not break even at the 
1'%c rate and their refusal to accept it. 
Charters have been made on wheat, Du- 
luth to Buffalo, at 1%4c, and one or two 
cargoes have been chartered to go to 
Chicago at 2c bu. 

Shipments of grain from Duluth- 
Superior elevators during April aggre- 
gated 7,316,426 bus, of which 3,510,607 
were wheat. In the same month last 
year shipments were 1,673,818 bus wheat, 
with a total of all grains of 3,490,096. 
Grain is moving out slowly, but some- 
what faster than a year ago. Shipments 
of grain through the Soo Canal during 
April aggregated 15,510,192 bus wheat 
and 18,204,569 bus of other grains. 

F. G. Carson. 
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THE COUZENS COMMITTEE’S REPORT 

The Couzens committee of the Senate 
which has been investigating internal 
revenue matters will close its work in 
about two weeks. The chief interest for 
business in having this investigation 
closed is that it will give the income tax 
authorities time to pay attention to, ap- 
plications now pending for adjustments 
of tax overpayments, 

For many months the income tax de- 
partment has been compelled to devote 
much of its time and the services of its 
best men to helping this committee. Ap- 
plications are still pending for the settle- 
ment of excess payments made as early 
as 1917 and 1918. In other words, many 
business and industrial concerns have 
been deprived of the use of a part of 
their capital for seven or eight years. 

The committee’s inquiry may result in 
some benefits. Its report is expected to 
include recommendations for the simpli- 
fication of the revenue laws. 


LEGISLATION FOR TAX REDUCTION 


If President Coolidge needs any ad- 
vice to prevent his calling an extra ses- 
sion of Congress to consider tax reduc- 
tion, he will receive it from Treasury 
officials. It is doubted, however, if he is 
at all inclined to bring Congress back 
to Washington out of the regular order. 
Treasury officials believe that the better 
plan is to allow the ways and means 
committee to hold advance hearings in 
October and November, which would give 
Treasury experts and representatives of 
business interests and individual taxpay- 
ers an opportunity to present their 
views. 

The committee could then whip this in- 
formation into shape to present to Con- 
gress in the form of a bill when the regu- 
lar session convenes on the first Monday 
in December. Business groups already 
are organizing to promote tax revision, 
and numerous suggestions are reaching 
Washington. Some of the proposals are 
to repeal capital stock tax and enact in 
its place a slight increase in the corpora- 
tion income tax rate; repeal or modify 
the estate tax; repeal tax on automo- 
biles; repeal the war excise taxes on 
jewelry; revise the law to place the bur- 
den of proof on the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue instead of on the taxpay- 
er, as at present; give broader power to 
the board of tax appeals. 

Private reports have it that the ad- 
ministration will work for an aggregate 
tax reduction of 17 per cent, but the 
truth of such rumors is doubted. The 
Treasury is moving slowly and carefully, 
and probably will avoid claiming the au- 
thorship of whatever measure is present- 
ed to Congress. Instead, the bill sub- 
mitted to the new Congress will be 
known as the result of the efforts of the 
ways and means committee of the House, 
with the advice of Treasury experts. It 
will not be the Mellon plan, but the 
Green bill, Representative William R. 
Green being committee chairman. 


sec. 28 MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


The dreaded section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act, which is the preferen- 
tial rate section, was brought to life in 
the public prints again during the week, 
and caused a slight ripple for a little 
while. The story was that this provision 
of the shipping law was to be revived 
and applied on the Pacific Coast to meet 
the sharp competition of Japanese mer- 
chantmen. The Shipping Board put an 
end to the report, but not until at least 
two of the commissioners had admitted 
that they favored applying the law, not 
only on the Pacific Coast but also on the 
Atlantic. 

It was just a year ago that the flour 
millers of the country were leading their 
successful fight against an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission put- 
ting section 28 into effect. The Commis- 


sion acted, of course, upon a certification 
of the Shipping Board that the time had 
come to enforce the law, which had been 
suspended from the time of its passage. 
The chief objection of the flour manu- 
facturers to its enforcement was that the 
order discriminated between wheat and 
flour, placing the American miller at a 
distinct disadvantage. 

It would appear that only the repeal 
or modification of the law can prevent 
its bobbing up every now and then to 
cast uncertainty over the business of 
every concern doing a foreign business. 


HOOVER ON ADVERTISING 


Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoo- 
ver had something to say in a speech 
before the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World at Houston, Texas, May 11, 
which is well worth the consideration of 
every manufacturer. It was a strong 
testimonial as to the value of advertising. 

“The notion that advertising in its 
broad sense is an economic waste has 
long been abandoned,” Secretary Hoover 
said, “I have already mentioned its so- 
cial use in advancing standards of living 
and its economic influence upon mass 
production, and thus its contribution to 
lowered costs. More directly it is an 
economical form of distribution. The 
steady increase in volume of advertising 
in our news and periodical press is proof 
that it is such an economical form of 
distribution, for if it did not secure 
greater results at less expense it would 
decrease, not increase. 

“The consumer, searching for an arti- 
cle or service, turns to the advertising 
columns of our press to learn just where 
to go after it, and so avoids the waste 
motion and loss of time and strength in- 
volved in blind search for the fulfillment 
of his desire. All these things eliminate 
waste motion and time.” 


LINSEED OIL IMPORT DUTY 


President Coolidge is understood to 
have been advised by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine against a reduction in 
the import duty on linseed oil as rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission. 

Secretary Jardine is said to feel that a 
lower rate on oil might work to the dis- 
advantage of the flax farmers who are 
becoming so numerous in the country 
near the Canadian boundary between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific Coast. 
The fight for lower duty on linseed oil 
has been led by the exporters. They do 
not deny that the result might be to close 
the flaxseed mills of the country. 

Since the present import duty was 
levied on linseed oil and flaxseed, the 
flax growing industry has been increas- 
ing at an unprecedented rate. A recent 
development is the announcement of two 
large linen mills soon to be constructed 
in a single town on the Pacific Coast. So 
confident is one manufacturer of the suc- 
cess of the linen manufacturing industry 
on the west coast that he has decided to 
invest $600,000 in a plant. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK GOOD 

In every direction things look good, 
according to a survey made by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Industrial activity 
for the first quarter of 1925 approached 
record levels, the May bulletin of the 
board said. While there was a slight de- 
cline in production during February and 
March, the volume was as large as at any 
time during 1924. Increased demand for 
materials was observed, and the expan- 
sion of foreign trade was noted. é 

The trend toward stabilized currencies 
in Europe, notably in Germany, was em- 
phasized by the board as opening the 
door to credits and presaging an enlarge- 
ment of foreign commerce. Exports for 
the last half of 1924 were 11 per cent 
greater than in the last half of 1923, and 
in the first quarter of 1925 were 15 per 
cent in excess of the same quarter in 
1924. 
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WINTER WHEAT 
ESTIMATE CUT 


Department of Agriculture’s May 1 Guess 
Reduces Crop Nearly 30,000,000 Bus 
from April 1 Figure 


Wasninoton, D. C.—A forecast of 
444,833,000 bus winter wheat as this 
year’s crop was made on May 8 by the 
Department of Agriculture. A month 
ago 474,255,000 bus were forecast. Last 
year 590,037,000 bus were harvested. 

The forecast was based on the condition 
of the crop on May 1, which was 77 per 
cent of a normal, compared with 68.7 on 
April 1 this year, 84.8 on May 1 last year 
and 85.2, the May 1 10-year average. 

The area of winter wheat remaining 
on May 1 was about 32,813,000 acres, or 
9,504,000 (22.5 per cent) less than the 
acreage sown last autumn and 3,625,000 
acres (9.9 per cent) less than the acre- 
age harvested last year. 

The average harvested acreage for the 
last 10 years was 39,264,000 acres, and 
the average abandonment to May 1 in 
the 10 years was 11.1 per cent. 

Rye production this year was forecast 
at 57,968,000 bus, the forecast being based 
on the crop’s condition May 1, which was 
86.8 per cent of a normal, compared with 
a forecast of 61,652,000 bus on a condi- 
tion of 84 a month ago, and a production 
of 63,446,000 bus last year, when the May 
1 condition was 88.2. 

The area of rye on May 1 standing and 
intended for grain is estimated at 4,184,- 
000 acres, compared with 4,173,000 har- 
vested last year, and 4,831,000 the 10-year 
average harvested area. 





Perfect Wheat Weather in Southwest 

Kansas Ciry, Mo., May 12.—(Special 
Telegram )—The weather for three weeks 
has been perfect for wheat development, 
and improvement in that time has been 
remarkable in those sections of the South- 
west where the crop survived the winter. 
From present indications it appears that 
the harvest will be a week to 10 days 
earlier than normal. Yields will also be 
close to average for the past 10 years, al- 
though considerably reduced from last 
year. 


Kansas Crop Below Average 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The May crop re- 
port issued by the Kansas state board 
of agriculture, in co-operation with the 
federal government, estimates this year’s 
crop, based on present conditions, at 95,- 
997,000 bus. This prospect is predicated 
on estimates showing that 24.8 per cent 
of the acreage sown last fall was lost 
through winter and spring conditions, 
and that 7,901,000 acres will be harvest- 
ed. May 1 condition of the remaining 
acreage was 75 per cent of normal. The 
report points out that this year’s May 
condition is eight points below the av- 
erage of the last 10 years, while the 
abandoned acreage is greater than in 
many recent years, save 1923, when it 
amounted to 28.5 per cent. This year’s 
abandonment is largely confined to a 
group of 17 counties in north central 
Kansas, where lack of moisture during 
the fall and winter weakened the growth 
and stand, 


Rainfall in Soft Wheat Area 

Sr. Louts, Mo., May 12.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Beneficial rains have fallen 
over a large area of the soft winter 
wheat belt in the last few days. The 
soil is in excellent condition for the 
spring growing season. Prospects gen- 
erally are favorable. 


Slow Growth in the Northwest 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A great many 
points throughout southern Minnesota 
report increases in wheat acreage over 
last year of 5 to 25 per cent. Almost 
without exception, reports as to the pres- 
ent condition of the crop are favorable. 
Recent rains have furnished needed sur- 
face moisture. There does not seem to be 
much of a reserve of subsoil moisture, so 
that frequent showers during the growing 
season will be essential. Growth to date 
has been slow, on account of low tem- 
peratures, but the plant is deeply rooted 
and, since the season is at least two weeks 
early, should mature rapidly with the 
proper kind of weather. 

The crop in South Dakota went into the 
ground under ideal conditions, but has 
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not made a very good start, on account of 
the cool nights and lack of moisture. The 
soil is getting very dry. Rains and warm 
weather are needed. 

North Dakota reports are good. Not 
much change in acreage. The condition 
of the crop could hardly be improved up- 
on, with cool weather and plenty of mois- 
ture. 


Indiana Corn Crop Damaged 
Evansvitte, Inp., May 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Much acreage of corn that 
was planted early will have to be replant- 
ed in this section, because of damage. 
Temperatures are still low. Today brings 
the first sunshine in 10 days. 


Rains in Pacific Northwest 
Seattte, Wasu., May 12.—(Special 
Telegram )—General rains fell through- 
out the wheat growing sections of the 
Pacific Northwest last week. Crop con- 
ditions are excellent. 


Montana’s Acreage Greater 

Great Faris, Mont.—All along that 
portion of Montana which is traversed 
by the Great Northern Railway Co.’s 
main line to the Pacific Coast there has 
been approximately twice the amount of 
moisture up to May 1 that was recorded 
for the same period of 1924, and this fact 
has encouraged the farmers of that sec- 
tion to the greatest activity in wheat 
seeding that has been done since 1918, 
when the big effort was put forth to help 
grow wheat for the armies in the World 
War. It is believed that more than 75 
per cent of the spring seeding in that 
territory has been completed, and that 
the acreage will slightly exceed that 
planted in the same area for the harvest 
of 1924. 


Frost Damage in Nebraska 

Omana, Nes.—That the recent freez- 
ing temperatures in Nebraska did some 
damage to winter wheat and oats is now 
apparent. The Nebraska weekly crop 
bulletin says that in the extreme western 
part of the state small grains suffered 
injury. 

W. W. Keech, manager Farmers’ Union 
Co-operative Association, Bushnell, Neb., 
says: “What promised to be a bumper 
crop of wheat in this territory April 1 
now looks very poor. The crop went 
back at least 25 per cent in April. Worms, 
freezing temperatures, winds and drouth 
are making inroads on it every day. 
There was a hard freeze here for three 
successive nights last week.” 

Freezing temperatures in Custer and 
adjoining counties in Nebraska damaged 
winter wheat and other crops, according 
to N. B. Troyer, elevator man and farm- 
er, Calloway. Winter wheat was well 
jointed when the freeze came. Crops in 
Custer County were at least three weeks 
ahead of normal. 





Oregon’s Crops Are Favorable 

PortLanp, Orecon.—What fall sown 
wheat was not winter killed is doing well, 
and is jointing in Wasco County. 
Spring grains are doing well, though 
somewhat retarded by cool nights. Win- 
ter rye and barley are heading. Con- 
siderable spring wheat, barley and rye 
are being sown where alfalfa was win- 
ter killed. Corn planting is becoming 
more general, and early corn is up. 


Conditions Good in Ontario 

Toronto, Ont.—Spring seeding is well 
advanced in Ontario. Rain and cool 
weather caused delay in some parts, but 
the lost time is now made up. The win- 
ter wheat crop is doing splendidly, with 
an acreage of over 700,000. Farm labor 
is plentiful. 


Indiana Crop 5,000,000 Bus Short 

EvansvittE, Inv.—The Indiana crop 
statistician reports that the wheat crop 
will be 5,000,000 bus short of early pre- 
dictions. The condition of winter wheat, 
May 1, was 74 per cent of normal on 
1,941,000 acres, indicating a yield of 26,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 31,000,000 
harvested last year. 

The condition of rye is such that pre- 
diction of an increase over last year’s 
crop is made, or 3,686,000 bus, against 
last year’s harvest of 2,682,000. The 
acreage planted to rye this year is 10,000 
greater than last year. 

Farmers who planted corn early are 
seeing the first shoots turn yellow under 





the influence of the untoward weather 
that has prevailed during the past two 


weeks. There has been much rain, and 
light frosts have done the damage that is 
present. The nipped corn plants are 
noticeable on both high and low ground. 
The continued rains, however, have put 
the soil in splendid condition for the late 
planted corn, and farmers are of opin- 
ion that there will be a good crop if the 
weather is favorable. 


Rain Needed in Wisconsin 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—Light to heavy 
frosts in most parts of Wisconsin on 
May 5-7 did some damage to berries and 
early fruit, but grains probably were not 
materially affected, the weekly crop re- 
port says. Oats, barley and spring 
wheat are mostly up and doing well, 
but there is need of rain in central and 
western counties. In some of the latter 
corn has been planted, but as a rule 
farmers are awaiting warmer weather. 
Meadows and pastures are short, but 
look well, and some stock has been turned 
out to graze. Large areas of clover in 
some sections, which were planted earlier 
than normally, suffered severe frost 
damage. 





Tennessee’s Crops Make Progress 

NasHvitte, Tenn.—According to re- 
ports to the state department of agri- 
culture, the wheat crop in Tennessee has 
been making good progress during the 
past few weeks. The growing wheat is 
reported bunching nicely, and will begin 
heading in about three weeks. Condi- 
tion on May 1 was reported 82 per cent, 
with 13 per cent of the acreage reported 
abandoned. It is estimated that the 
crop will be 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 bus. 

Wheat growing has increased in east- 
ern Tennessee, and diminished in the 
middle and western divisions. 


Estimates by Kansas Millers 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—In reply to a ques- 
tionnaire by C. V. Topping, secretary 
Southwestern Millers’ League, 60 per 
cent of the Kansas millers who were 
asked for their opinion estimated this 
year’s wheat crop at 100,000,000 to 110,- 
000,000 bus, 20 per cent forecast it at 80,- 
000,000 to 95,000,000, and the remaining 
20 per cent at 115,000,000 to 120,000,000. 
Their average estimates of the present 
condition of growing wheat were 65 per 
cent of normal. 

Oklahoma millers placed the present 
condition at 75 per cent, and estimated a 
crop of 30,000,000 bus. The millers of 
Nebraska consider the condition to be 85 
per cent of normal, and expect a crop of 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bus. In Colorado 
the condition is estimated.at 75 per cent 
and the crop at 20,000,000 bus. Informa- 
tion from Texas indicates that the state 
will raise a quantity not exceeding 7,000,- 
000 bus, while Missouri estimates its crop 
at 30,000,000 to 35,000,000. 


European Prospects Favorable 

The outlook for spring crops in Eu- 
rope is generally favorable. Seeding of 
wheat and rye in France has been com- 
pleted, and that of barley and oats is 
about half finished. Spring crops in 
Spain are germinating regularly. Seed- 
ing in Germany has been somewhat re- 
tarded by stormy weather, but is now 
making rapid progress. Wheat and rye 
in Hungary have germinated regularly, 
but only a small acreage has been sown 
to these crops. Barley and oats were 
sown early, and those crops have ger- 
minated. 

The winter cereal crops are in a satis- 
factory condition. 


BREAD IMPORTS FROM 
CANADA ARE REPORTED 


Burrato, N. Y.—It is reported that 
bread has been imported from Canada 
to Ogdensburg, N. Y. A combine in that 
town recently raised the price of the 
commodity 2c a loaf, and on May 8 a 
large quantity of Canadian bread was 
received from Prescott and Brockville, 
Ont., and although the Canadian loaves 
were the heavier, they were sold at a 
price under the local product. This 
forced several of the Ogdensburg retail- 
ers to decrease their price lc. The fact 
that there is no import duty on bread 
enabled the Canadian product to be sold 
considerably cheaper. 
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FOUR BUFFALO GRAIN 
FIRMS ARE INDICTED 


Serious Charges Brought Against Important 
Firms in That City—Restraint of 
Fair Trade Alleged 


Burrato, N. Y.—Four Buffalo grain 
firms were indicted here on May 8 by a 
United States court grand jury on 
charges of rebating, granting special con- 
cessions to obtain business, and alleged 
restraint of fair trade. Officials of the 
following firms will be arraigned shortly 
to answer to the indictments: Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Western Elevating 
Association, Inc., Great Eastern Eleva- 
tor Corporation, and the Buffalo Elevat- 
ing Co. The indictments were secretly 
reported to Federal Judge Hazel. 

It is known that an investigation by 
federal authorities has been in progress 
for more than a month into the alleged 
irregularities of the grain corporations 
All indictments were found under the 
Elkins congressional act, United States 
District Attorney Templeton issuing « 
statement dealing with the alleged viola 
tions by the defendants. As a result o/ 
the operations of the grain people, the 
elevators are said to have realized $200, 
000. 

There are 12 counts against the Ke! 
logg company and five against the other 
defendants. In the bill against the Kel 
logg people it is alleged that there wa 
rebating of %@‘c bu on grain, and i 
some cases, %c. Further, that an allow 
ance of le bu was collected from the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Le 
high Valley and Erie railroads, and that 
a refund of large parts of the payments 
was then made. Officials of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission conducted 
the investigation, and a speedy trial is 
promised. The other defendants face 
similar charges to those contained in the 
Kellogg indictments. 

The only statement made by a defend- 
ant in the actions was that of Godfrey 
Morgan, manager Spencer Kellogg ele- 
vator, who said: 

“The case is a rehash of a suit brought 
by our company against the Lackawanna 
railroad some time ago for about $2,000 
elevating charges. The defense of the 
railroad was that the amount was not 
owing to us, but that it was a rebating 
charge. Our company was given a ver- 
dict in the supreme court, and the rail- 
road company carried the case to the ap- 
pellate division of the supreme court, 
then to the state court of appeals and 
finally to the United States Supreme 
Court. The latter declined to hear the 
case, giving the opinion that there was 
nothing to be decided. The present ac- 
tion is evidently an effort by some party 
to retain the at-and-east elevating rate 
of Ic. We are confident of an acquittal.” 








NEW YORK FEED MEN TO 
HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Burrato, N. Y.—Several important 
business matters are scheduled to come 
before the annual meeting of the New 
York State Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the Hotel 
Buffalo, here, on May 19. It will be a 
one-day session, beginning at 3 p.m., and 
will be followed by an informal dinner. 

Among matters to be discussed will 
be a system of conducting a quotation 
service. It will be attempted to deter- 
mine the cost basis of feed manufacture, 
and reports on matters developed at the 
recent meeting of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association will also be 
debated. 

The association, in issuing its notice 
of the convention, reminds members that 
united efforts are of material value to 
the individual manufacturer, and there- 
fore their attendance is most desirable. 





MOUNT ROCK MILL BURNED 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The Spanogle & 
Yaeger Milling Co., Lewistown, Pa., suf- 
fered a loss of between $80,000 and $100,- 
000 on May 7, when the main building, 
grain elevators, commercial and grinding 
departments of the Mount Rock, Pa., 
mill was burned. The loss was prac- 
tically covered by insurance. The prop- 
erty was in the hands of E. McClain 
Waters, Philadelphia, a receiver. 

C. C. Latvs. 
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MARCY REVIEWS 
GRAIN MARKET 


Grain Marketing Co. Official Declares Spec- 
ulation Kept Prices Below Their 
Legitimate Level 


Cuicaco, Inu.—G. E. Marcy, member 
of the board of managers, Grain Market- 
ing Co., reviews the rise and fall in the 
prices of grain during the past 12 months 
as follows: 

“One year ago prices on all grains in 
this country were low, wheat selling at 
around $1 bu, rye at 70c, corn about 80c, 
and oats about 40c, with prospects for 
the growing crops good. 

‘During June an export demand for 
American wheat and rye began to de- 
velop and this steadily increased from 
July to October at constantly advancing 
prices, notwithstanding a huge move- 
ment of grain from first hands during 
that period. 

“During this time European demands 
were sharply accentuated, owing to wet 
weather during practically the entire har- 
vest season making it impossible for them 
to use home grown wheat in appreciable 
quantities. During this period, also, 
there were large export clearances from 
the United States. 

“Speculators began to accumulate 
grain futures, beginning at comparative- 
ly low prices, gradually increasing the 
quantities purchased as the market ad- 
vanced. 

“At this time the daily market bulle- 
tins, press reports and ticker reports 
carried fairly accurate news of actual 
conditions. 

“About Nov. 1 there was a lull in the 
export demand, partially caused by the 
congestion existing at European ports. 

“Sensational and greatly exaggerated 
reports were then issued from various 
sources regarding daily export transac- 
tions. Famine was predicted in Europe, 
and I believe it was even proposed in this 
country to call upon the government to 
prohibit the further export of wheat lest 
there might be a famine here. Amateur 
statisticians made figures to fit imaginary 
facts. The public was led to believe that 
there was no limit to grain prices and 
was induced to buy large quantities and 
pyramid the purchases. 

“A perusal of the reports issued daily 
by news agencies from Nov. 1, 1924, to 
March 15, 1925, of daily papers publish- 
ing grain news during the same period, 
and a comparison of these reports with 
the actual facts will clearly demonstrate 
how these publications and the public 
were misled. 

“As the southern hemisphere brought 
its grain crops to market, the American 
government issued a statement emphasiz- 
ing the legitimacy of market conditions 
on this side and the direful conditions in 
Europe; and this statement made it prac- 
tically impossible to stem the tide, with 
the result that at one time Argentine 
and Australian wheat was selling at ap- 
proximately 15¢c bu under American, de- 
spite the fact that the United States had 
one of the largest visible supplies on 
record. At one time during this period 
American No. 2 red wheat was purchas- 
able in Antwerp and Rotterdam at a 
price so much lower than the American 
value that it could have been loaded into 
boats and reshipped to New York City 
and delivered there at a price lower than 
that at which it could have been pur- 
chased in Chicago and shipped to New 
York. 

“Enormous lines of grain were held 
by speculative accounts, one in particular 
large enough to constitute a menace. 

“Grain was taken on delivery in Chi- 
cago and shipped to ports where it was 
sold below its value, compared to its 
value in Chicago. During almost the 
entire winter season there was practical- 
ly no grain sold for export from the 
United States which, at the time of its 
sale, could have been replaced, excepting 
at a loss, in any western terminal market. 

“The huge speculative accumulations 
were matters of common knowledge. No 
steps were taken to counsel moderation 
and no attention was paid to the con- 
servative bulletins issued by the Grain 
Marketing Co. outlining as nearly as 
possible the actual situation. 

“The American visible supply of grain 
grew so large and the amount of grain 
on passage grew to such volume, and 











there was such an absolute refusal on 
the part of domestic consumers of corn 
and oats, wheat and rye to be stampeded, 
that the actual cash trade was thrown 
into a chaotic state and farmers suffered 
disastrously, owing to the huge discounts 
which they were forced to take for their 
grain, compared with the future prices, 
and actual normal cash business was 
practically suspended. As nearly all pub- 
lished predictions failed to materialize, 
part of the speculative public attempted 
to realize its paper profits. There was 
no short interest to steady the market. 
Actual cash grain was hedged, and these 
hedges were not taken off, because the 
cash grain could not be sold. The owners 
of futures could find no buyers and, as 
they were joined by short sellers in their 
mad efforts to realize, there came the in- 
evitable collapse, sharper but no more 
abnormal than the advance beginning on 
Nov. 1. 

“T will say, briefly, that the sharp col- 
lapse of prices was due to the holding. by 
speculators of quantities of grain, pos- 
sibly unequaled in the history of the 
grain trade, and their inability, owing 
to lack of cash consumptive demand, to 
sell it. 

“This situation, coupled with the publi- 
cation and dissemination of misleading 
statements, made the American prices so 
much higher than the world’s prices that 
for the time being the American farmer 
lost his markets and at the same time a 
higher market was created for the Aus- 
tralian and Argentine farmers. 

“I am of the opinion that actual condi- 
tions warranted a high level of prices 
for all grains this year, and if it had not 
been for the artificial technical condition 
developed through speculative manipula- 
tion, grains in this country would have 
sold at higher levels than they reached. 

“If the law of supply and demand had 
been allowed unrestricted play, I believe 
American wheat would have sold on a 
strictly domestic basis, which means the 
world’s price plus an import duty of 42c.” 


KEHLOR FLOUR MILLS 
TO BE REOPENED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May —— Tel- 
egram)—The transfer of the physical 
properties of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, to the Marshall Hall Grain 
Co. was completed yesterday. The grain 
company recently purchased the business, 
which is one of the largest milling com- 
panies in St. Louis, consisting of a 3,000- 
bbl mill and a 600,000-bu elevator. Mar- 
shall Hall, president Marshall Hall Grain 
Co., states that the mill, which has been 
closed for a short time, will be put into 
operation at the earliest possible date, 
and the business will be conducted under 
the title of Marshall Hall Milling Co. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


OKLAHOMA MILL TO BE 
OPERATED BY NEW CONCERN 


Oxtanoma © Crry, Oxra.—The Great 
Plains Mill & Elevator Co. is the style 
of a newly organized concern, with a 
capital stock of $60,000, which has pur- 
chased the Millers’ Milling Co., Enid, 
Okla. Associated in the company are 
George C. Grogan, until now manager 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, and 
J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., flour jobber 
and exporter, New Orleans. Mr. Gro- 
gan will be president and general man- 
ager, and his brother, E. B. Grogan, un- 
til now in the cottonseed oil business at 
Stroud, Okla., will be local manager at 
Enid. The capacity of the mill will be 
increased to 350 bbls per day. 

Until the sale of the property, Fred B. 
Miller was manager. 











DR. RUMSEY IN NEW ORLEANS 

New Orveans, La.—New Orleans bak- 
ers were invited by Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of 
the American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, on May 4 to form a permanent or- 
ganization to further the increased use of 
bread. His address is expected to result 
in such an organization being formed, as 
those who attended were enthusiastic over 
the proposals the speaker set forth. Dr. 
Rumsey later discussed the situation with 
Dr. Oscar Dowling, of the public health 
department, and that official was im- 
pressed with the arguments brought for- 
ward by Dr. Rumsey in the interest of 
the public’s health. 
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Cuicaco.—Cash corn market was fairly 
active last week. The better grades were 
a shade firmer, and offerings were readily 
disposed of. The poorer grades were a 
little easier, and moved slowly. Sales 
for shipment totaled 488,000° bus. Re- 
ceipts were 269 cars, compared with 507 
the week previous, and 709 a year ago. 
No. 4 mixed was quoted, May 9, at $1.0914 
@1.10 bu, No. 6 mixed $1.07‘4,@1.07'%4, 
No. 2 yellow $1.18, No. 3 yellow $1.14@ 
1.16%, No. 4 yellow $1.0912@1.1242, No. 
6 yellow $1.07@1.074%, No. 4 white 
$1.12%. New business in corn goods 
is limited to scattered car lots. Demand 
naturally begins to drop off at this time 
of the year, but business has been dull 
for many weeks. Many still complain 
of lack of orders, and are inclined to ac- 
cept business at nearly any price. Corn 
flour was quoted, May 9, at $2.70@2.75 
ewt, corn meal $2.65@2.75, cream meal 
$2.65@2.75, hominy $2.70@2.75. 


Sr. Lovis.—Weather conditions of late 
have been rather unfavorable for the 
growing corn crop in this section. Cool 
weather, which has prevailed for the 
past week, was favorable for winter 
wheat, but has delayed the growth of 
corn, and planting in northern counties of 
Illinois. The market is receiving more 
attention, and there was aggressive buy- 
ing of July corn, on the belief that sup- 
plies would be short before another crop 
was harvested, but cash demand was only 
fair. Cash oats were in slightly better 
demand. The growing oat crop in this 
territory needs moisture. 

Receipts of corn were 150 cars, against 
171 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
May 9: No. 3 corn $1.10, No. 2 yellow 
$1.16, No. 3 yellow $1.1414, No. 6 yellow 
$1.06, No. 2 white $1.14@1.16. 

Oats receipts, 165 cars, against 150. 
Cash prices, May 9: No. 2 oats 49c, No. 3 
oats 4642,@A7c. 

Corn products were quoted, May 9: 
standard corn meal $2.50@2.60 ecwt, 
cream meal $2.75@2.85, corn flour $2.90 
@3. 

Mempuis.—Corn meal is still moving 
slowly. The continued drouth is making 
crop prospects unfavorable, with re- 
sultant restriction of buying. Quotation, 
May 7: cream, $5.45@5.65, basis 24’s. 
Feeders are still taking corn slowly, be- 
cause of the relative cheapness of oats, 
and receipts continue light. Track prices 
for No. 3 white on May 7 were $1.20, for 
No. 3 mixed $1.12, and for No. 3 yellow 
$1.22. 

NasHvitLte.—The corn situation re- 
mains quiet, with moderate movement. 
Shipping demand from the South is con- 
siderably below normal for this period. 
Expected expansion in demand has failed 
to materialize. Local receipts are light. 
Prices, May 9: No. 2 white $1.2514, No. 3 
white $1.2414, No. 2 yellow $1.26%2, No. 3 
yellow $1.25'/. 

Corn meal is also quiet. Bolted, at 
Nashville, in sacks, is quoted at $1.45 bu. 


MitwavuKkee.—The shortage in the 1924 
corn crop is making itself felt in the re- 
ceipts of the Milwaukee cash grain mar- 
ket. April receipts were only 356,000 
bus, compared with 718,000 in the same 
month a year ago. At the same time 
wheat receipts increased 50 per cent, and 
rye and barley made small increases, oats 
declining slightly. Predictions are made 
of light corn marketing to continue until 
the end of the crop year. 


PuitapeLtpui1a.—Offerings of corn are 
light, and the market rules firm and 4c 
higher, though demand is only moderate. 
Receipts, 4,073 bus; stock, 204,216. Corn 
products are quiet, but offerings are light 
and values are steadily maintained. 

Closing quotations, May 9, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $3.10@3.20; white 
table meal, fancy, $3.10@3.20; pearl hom- 
iny and grits, $3.10@3.20; No. 2 yellow 
corn, $1.31@1.32; No. 3, $1.28@1.29. 


Battimore.—Corn receipts for the 
week were 12,379 bus, of which 8,602 
were by rail and 3,777 by boat; stock, 
114,364 bus. Sales for week ending 
May 9 included car lots of No. 3 yellow, 
domestic, in elevator, at $1.25 bu, and 
parcel lots of No. 2 yellow at $1.20, No. 
8 yellow at $1.17@1.21, mixed at $1, No. 
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4 white at $1 and No. 6 white at 95c. Do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, closed at $1.28, 
nominal. 

Boston.—Spot corn was strong last 
week, but demand was slow. Corn meal 
was held considerably higher at the close, 
with a much better inquiry. Granulated 
yellow was quoted, May 9, at $3.35, bolted 
yellow at $3.30, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $2.60, all in 100-lb sacks. 
No gluten feed or meal was offered. 

New Yorx.—The corn market was ir- 
regular, growing stronger toward the 
close of the week. Quotations, May 8: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.334%,; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.2914; No. 2 mixed, $1.32. 

Montreat.—Comparatively little busi- 
ness in corn flour was done, and quota- 
tions closed unchanged on May 9 at $7.60 
@7.70 bbl, jute, delivered. 








MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 641.) 
$4.81. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40. 

Harold R. Campbell, president and 
manager Federal System of Bakeries of 
the Northwest, Minneapolis, leaves this 
week for a month’s vacation on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The annual picnic of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, under the aus- 
pices of the company’s athletic associa- 
tion, will be held at Spring Park, Lake 
Minnetonka, June 13. 


R. J. Schutte, assistant manager of 
the Pittsburgh office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and C. L. Roberts, bak- 
ery salesman working out of the Pitts- 
burgh branch, are visiting Minneapolis 
this week. 

An unusually large delegation of 
northwestern millers will probably go to 
the annual convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers, to be held at St. 
Louis, June 1-6. Arrangements have 
been made for special railroad facilities. 


The Minnesota Millers’ Club held its 
regular bimonthly meeting in Minneap- 
olis May 12. Among outsiders present 
were A. L. Goodman, Duluth, H. A. Er- 
vin, St. Cloud, S. C. Eckenbeck, Apple- 
ton, J. H. Linner, North Branch, Minn., 
and A. D. Brophy, Fargo, N. D. 

The screenings market is fairly tight, 
with demand just about equal to the light 
offerings. ‘The trade reports no signifi- 
cant stocks at Canadian lake ports, with 
every indication of higher prices later. 
The ordinary run of screenings is quoted 
at $12@13 ton, heavy seeds $14@16.50, 
buckwheat $19@20, and Canadian refuse 
$14, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Marcus Johnson, St. Paul, has placed 
an order with the Minneapolis office of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. for a 75 h-p 
type Y Deisel oil engine for the New 
London (Minn.) Milling Co. This is the 
third Fairbanks oil engine Mr. Johnson 
has purchased. The Fairbanks people 
have also received an order for a 240 h-p 
oil engine from the Monarch Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis. 





MISSOURI GRAIN DEALERS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association was 
held at the American Annex Hotel, St. 
Louis, May 7. The attendance was small- 
er than anticipated, but an interesting 
program was enjoyed by those present. 

After the annual report of the secre- 
tary, D. L. Boyer, and the treasurer, W. 
W. Pollock, and the appointment of com- 
mittees for the ensuing year, Charles 
Quinn, Toledo, Ohio, secretary Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, addressed 
the meeting. In the afternoon session, 
Charles D. Morris, assistant chairman 
Western Railways Committee of Public 
Relations, Chicago, discussed transporta- 
tion questions. Following this the grain 
futures act was discussed by Joseph M. 
Mehl, federal grain exchange supervisor, 
Chicago. ; : 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: A. C. Harter, Sedalia, 
president; H. H. Green, Pattonsburg, 
vice president. W. W. Pollock, Mexico, 
was re-elected treasurer, and D. L. Boy- 
er, St. Louis, secretary. Directors elect- 
ed were: E. S. Harte, A. H. Meiner- 
shaven, A. E. Klingenberg, W. L. Lingle 
and A. G. Sullivan. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA TO 
TAX CEREAL IMPORTS 


Pracur, Czecnostovaktia, April 15.— 
The Agrarian party, which has conducted 
a vigorous campaign to obtain the intro- 
duction of import duties upon cereals, is 
now likely to gain its end. In the past 
year the introduction of a wheat duty 
was postponed owing to the shortage of 
wheat throughout the world, and in or- 
der not to render bread prices still high- 
er. The Agrarians claim that agricul- 
tural production should be protected, as 
its decline has had an unfavorable ef- 
fect upon industrial production. 

It is not known what duty will be in- 
troduced, but it is practically certain 
that before the beginning of the new ce- 
real year a sliding scale will be imposed 
by which the duty will be regulated by 
the price of wheat. The government will 
also fix, from month to month, the maxi- 
mum price to be paid for wheat. It is 
suggested that the scale will mean a duty 
of 10 per cent when the price of wheat is 
at 150 crowns per quintal, and will be re- 
duced 2 per cent for every advance of 20 
crowns, and that it will automatically 
cease as soon as the price of imported 
wheat exceeds 250 crowns. 

The mills also claim a protective duty, 
and it is suggested that the duty upon 
flour should be 30@50 per cent higher 
than the wheat duty, but the minister for 
food is not inclined to yield to this latter 
claim. 

At present the importation of Hun- 
garian flour has come to a standstill, sup- 
plies being mostly obtained from the 
United States, France, Italy and Eng- 
land, 


FLOUR SALE CONDITIONS 
ALTERED IN AUSTRALIA 


MELzourne, Victoria, April 6.—In De- 
cember, 1924, an agreement was made be- 
tween the bakers and millers here to 
change the conditions of the sale of flour, 
it being decided that bakers should pay 
on the basis of prices ruling at the time 
of dispatch of the flour. 

Some doubt existed, at the time the re- 
vision was made, whether the alteration 
was not too drastic, and experience has 
proved this to be the case. It has now 
been decided to modify the existing 
agreement, by millers accepting orders 
at the price ruling on the date of pur- 
chase for delivery within a fortnight. 

This arrangement also applies to dis- 
tributors of millfeed, and it is hoped that 
it will meet with both their approval and 
that of the bakers. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 








SCOTTISH FARMERS DISMAYED 
AT SMALL OATMEAL DEMAND 


Guascow, Scottanp, April 21.—The 
majority of the acreage of cereal crops 
on Scottish farms is devoted to oats, not 
because the Scottish farmer does not 
want to grow wheat, but because oats 
give him a better return from the land 
which is at his disposal. 

Consequently, the farmers are greatly 
alarmed at the decreasing demand for 
oatmeal and have induced the Scottish 
board of agriculture to appeal to the 
grocers, as the main retail sellers of oat- 
meal, to encourage its consumption by 
the public. The subject was considered 


at a council meeting of the Scottish Fed- 
eration of Grocers and provision mer- 
chants in Edinburgh last week, and it is 
hoped that steps will be taken by the 
grocers to attempt to improve the de- 
mand. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 











UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., April 22.—The fluctuat- 
ing wheat markets still prevent any exten- 
sive trading in flour. This should in time 
create its own bull situation, since stocks 
of flour must be rapidly decreasing. The 
quantity of wheat and flour on passage 
was reduced this week 750,000 qrs, and 
it is anticipated that there will be still 
further reductions in the near future. It 
is reported that, with the exception of 
Italy, continental stocks are small. 

American and Canadian Flour.—Trad- 
ing in flour has been unsatisfactory dur- 
ing the week, but the large number of 
price inquiries is an indication that, if the 
markets would keep steady, a real trade 
revival might occur. Canadian export pat- 
ents are offered at 47s 9d for May sea- 
board, and top patents are offered at 49s 
9d@50s 9d, but little business is reported. 
There appear to be no offers of Canadian 
exports from the Pacific Coast, but it is 
understood that importers would be will- 
ing to accept 46s. Minnesota patents 
have been the most reasonable as regards 
price, with offers at 46s 3d, and it is un- 
derstood that business has been done at 
this figure. There is no doubt that flour 
from the United States is more in line 
than Canadian, and American mills are 
securing most of the small trade passing. 
Minneapolis low grades are the cheapest 
on offer, at 32s, c.i.f., London made be- 
ing held for 38s 6d, ex-mill. There have 
been a few offers of Kansas flour at 47s 
9d, but no sales resulted. 

Australian Flour.—This market has de- 
clined during the week, and supplies 
could be had today at 46s, ex-store, while 
parcels afloat have been sold as low as 
42s, c.i.f., by resellers. Offers from Aus- 
tralian mills are few, and range 43@44s. 

English Flour—London millers re- 
duced the price of their straight run flour 
on April 20 to 49s 6d, delivered, which is 
equal to 45s, c.if; an English country 
milled flour, a straight run containing 50 
per cent Manitoba and 50 per cent Yeo- 
man wheat, has been offered at 46s 6d, 
delivered (equal to 42s, c.i.f.), which 
would seem to be remarkable value. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals during the 
past week were remarkably few, none 
coming from Australia and only 750 sacks 
from Canada. Quantities, given in sacks 
of 280 lbs, are: from the United States, 
Atlantic, 9,498; Canada, Pacific, 750; In- 
dia, 35; Japan, 1,012; Continent, 160. 





LiverProo., Enc., April 22.—There has 
been a moderate trade in home milled 
flour at somewhat lower prices. Import- 
ed flour is steady and about unchanged in 
price on spot, but forward offers are 
1@2s dearer on the week. A small trade 
in Australian flour is passing for ship- 
ment at about 43s, c.i.f. English milled 
flour is offered at 48s@53s 6d per 280 
lbs, ex-mill, and imported flour on spot as 
follows: Minnesota patents, 50@5ls per 
280 Ibs, ex-store; Canadian patents, 50 
@53s; Australian, 46s 6d. 


Guascow, Scottanp, April 21.—The 
flour market continues to be overshad- 
owed by the fluctuations in wheat, and 
there is an impression here that the mar- 
ket is being deliberately rigged by some 
influences and the statement made on be- 
half of the Canadian wheat pool has not 
allayed suspicions. 

Imported Flour.—Manitoba flours are 
selling at about 3@4s per sack below the 
cabled prices at which they can be re- 
placed. It is possible today to get Mani- 
tobas at 50s@50s 6d per sack of 280 Ibs 


for shipment, while on spot they can be 
had at a landed price of 46@47s. Both 
American winters and Kansas flours are 
regarded as far too dear in relation to 
Canadians. 

Home Milled Flour—The home mills 
are finding it just as difficult to effect 
sales as are the importers. It is stated 
that two or three here have shut down 
temporarily, partly from lack of orders 
and partly through difficulty in getting 
shipping instructions. 


Betrast, Irevanp, April 20.—It was 
hoped last week that trade conditions had 
touched bottom, but things have gone 
from bad to worse. The fluctuations of 
wheat have been so violent that buyers 
have not dared to touch imported flour. 

English Flour.—What little flour has 
been sold has been mostly English milled. 
One case is reported of an English flour 
milled from Manitoba wheat, and quite 
equal to any Manitoba export or Minne- 
apolis flour, being sold at 47s 9d, deliv- 
ered. There is no flour offering from 
Manitoba mills within at least 2s per sack 
of this price. 

Imported Flour.—Importers at present 
are keen sellers, and it has been possible 
to pick up some good bargains lately 
from those who have stocks on hand, as 
there is flour at present arriving for them 
and they want to make room for the new 
arrivals. Manitoba patents have been ob- 
tainable at 49@50s, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, on spot or passage. One importer 
has quoted 46s 6d for export patents, but 
whether this is the mill’s price or his own 
for flour on hand is not known. 

Minnesota patents were the nearest in 
line to home milled and English flours, 
as they were quoted at 46s’ 6d, net, c.i.f., 
either port, but little trading was done. 


ROUMANIAN GOVERNMENT'S 
FOOD POLICY A FAILURE 


Bucnarest, Roumantia, April 15.— 
Food experts foresaw, many weeks ago, 
that the action of the Roumanian govern- 
ment, in fixing the maximum price of 
wheat, and standardizing the milling of 
flour, would be disastrous. 

Farmers throughout the country were 
unwilling to sell their wheat at the price 
fixed, with the consequence that mills 
were unable to obtain supplies of mill- 
ing wheat. The decrees concerning the 
manufacture of standard flour were also 
ineffective, since the government could 
not maintain a sufficient number of super- 
visors to enforce the law in all parts of 
the country. The consequence was that, 
even in the capital, mills manufactured 
top grade flours, and said that they had 
been manufactured in provincial towns 
where the decree was not being enforced. 

The- government has been forced to ad- 
vance the maximum price of wheat about 
50 per cent and to permit the import of 
wheat with a trifling import duty equal- 
ing about $1 a carload. The import of 
flour has also been permitted, but the 
import duty amounts to about $60 per 
carload in addition to a tax of 2 per cent 
ad valorem. The export of bran has been 
allowed, but a duty of about $19 per 
carload has been imposed. 

Up to date, about 20,000 tons of for- 
eign wheat have been purchased by Rou- 
manian mills, chiefly from Argentina, 
Canada and Australia. The purchase 
price has been about $1.80 bu, c.i-f., 
Braila. 








HOLLAND EXPERIMENTS 
WITH JAVAN WHEAT 


AmsterpaM, Hotianp, April 20.—A 
couple of sample loaves baked from flour 
manufactured from Javan wheat were 
shown on the market here today. This 
wheat is being raised in the Preanger 
province, and recently a shipment of 10 
tons arrived in the country. The baking 
tests of this flour were all that could be 
desired, the loaves exhibited showing 
splendid color, shape and rising qualities 

Whether this wheat or its flour will in 
future prove competitive is problematical, 
as the costs of freight and production o1 
this sample shipment cannot be taken a: 
standard. Production on a larger scal 
may prove cheaper, and it is interesting 
to note that the areas considered hereto 
fore as unsuitable for wheat production: 
are raising good crops. 


FLOUR TRADE 


Home millers have again reduced their 
prices, as they are still confined to the 
home market for the disposal of their 
products. The price now ruling is 20.5( 
@20.75 florins. Against this price, one of 
the Minnesota mills is offering its patent 
flour at 21.50 florins, for prompt ship- 
ment, cif., Amsterdam-Rotterdam, 
which may be considered fairly in line, 
although not many sales have been re- 
ported. Kansas offers are out of line, 
and there does not appear to have been 
any from Canada. 





AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRIES 


Rapid Expansion of Manufacturing Notice- 
able—Ford Extends His Activities to 
Australia—Large Gold Imports 


Mexzourne, Victoria, April 6.—Dur- 
ing recent years, it is computed that be- 
tween $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 of new 
capital has been introduced into the 
commonwealth for manufacturing pur- 
poses, a great bulk of this coming from 
the United Kingdom. America, how- 
ever, is now entering the field, as it is 
announced that the Ford Co. has decided 
to establish two companies, one manu- 
facturing and one distributing, with a 
total capital of $15,000,000, for the pro- 
duction of its automobiles in Australia. 
Geelong is to be the headquarters of both 
companies, and 100 acres have been pur- 
chased as a factory site. 

It is interesting to note in this respect 
that the latest available statistics show 
that the number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments has grown from 16,000 in 1919, 
to more than 19,000 in 1924, while the 
value of the output has expanded from 
$1,245,000,000 to $1,635,000,000. 

It has been considered, in the past, that 
Australia was a producing rather than a 
manufacturing country, but it would ap- 
pear that this situation is in process of 
alteration. 





GOLD IMPORTS 


Gold is being imported into Australia 
in large quantities, chiefly from the Unit- 
ed States. Australian banks have found 
it cheaper to import gold than to pur- 
chase exchange, since sterling exchange 
on New York is at a discount, while the 
Australian pound in terms of sterlin 
exchange is at a premium of about 3%, 
per cent. The American gold is being 
minted in Australia into sovereigns. The 
consequent augmentation of cash re- 
sources of banks is tending to ease money 
matters, and those in close touch with 
Australian finance predict an appreciable 
movement in interest rates in favor of 
the Australian government within the 
next 12 months. 

Caries J. Matruews. 
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HUNGARIAN EXPORTS 
GREATLY DECREASED 


Flour Shipments Trifling Compared to Ca- 
pacity—Hopes of Recovery When For- 
eign Trade Agreements Are Formed 


Buparest, Huneary, April 15.—Dur- 
ing 1924, Hungarian mills exported 
2,780,109 bbls wheat and rye flour, which 
is a trifling quantity when compared 
with their capacity. Exports have de- 
clined to a still greater extent during 
the current year, and this falling off may 
be traced to the food policy of the neigh- 
boring countries, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, which are promoting the im- 
port of wheat and handicapping that of 
flour in order to protect their own mill- 
ing industries. In Austria the turn-over 
tax on wheat is 2 per cent, while that on 
flour is 8 per cent. -In the new customs 
tariff, which came into force in January, 
imported flours are subjected to duty 13 
times greater than that on wheat. It is 
reported that Czechoslovakia will intro- 
duce a similar customs tariff in the near 
tuture. 

This unsatisfactory situation was ag- 
gravated by the introduction of free 
trade in May, 1924, as quantities of wheat 
and rye, which should have been ground 
in this country, have been exported. The 
export of wheat rose from 750,429 quin- 
tals in 1923 to 1,803,918 in 1924, and a 
similar increase occurred in the export 
of rye. 





TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NEIGHBORS 


It is hoped that negotiations which 
will soon take place between Hungary, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia will lead to 
a solution of the mills’ difficulties. Hun- 
gary desires the market of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia for her surplus agricul- 
tural products, while Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia want the Hungarian markets 
for their manufactured goods, and a rea- 
sonable compromise should be arrived at. 
At present Poland is the only foreign 
country buying Hungarian flour, and this 
is only due to the fact that Poland had 
an exceedingly poor wheat crop last year. 


CORN EXCHANGE TO REOPEN 


Option buying was suspended at the 
outbreak of the war, and up to the pres- 
ent has not been reintroduced on the 
Budapest Corn Exchange. Mills and 
grain traders are anxious that the grain 
option trade should be reopened on the 
exchange, since it would serve as a regu- 
lator of prices and as a hedging instru- 
ment. The matter is now being studied 
by the Board of Exchange, and it would 
seem that a revival of the grain option 
market is likely to take place. 


Beno Scuwarz. 





GERMANY EXPECTS DEMAND 
FROM POLAND AND RUSSIA 


HamevurG, Germany, April 17.—It has 
been expected here for some time that 
Poland, Russia and Czechoslovakia would 
enter the market to fill their needs of 
flour, as it is known that they are short 
of supplies. Inquiries are being received 
daily from Poland, and it is anticipated 
that in the near future these countries 
will begin to pick up cheap parcels in 
this market. The demand at present 
seems to be for Canadian patents, packed 
in 50-kilo cotton sacks. 

One of the probable reasons for Po- 
land’s delay in entering the market is a 
shortage of ready cash, as Polish buyers 
are now offering to pay 20 per cent in 
advance and the balance 45 days after 
shipment. The Soviet government is also 
short of funds, and it is reported that it 
is considering allowing private firms to 
import flour to alleviate the food short- 
age. 

GERMAN IMPORTS 

The imports for February were 10,000 
tons less than in February, 1924, and 
after allowing for the amount of this 
which was re-exported it leaves a total 
of 13,000 tons being used for German 
consumption, which is very different from 
the 80,000 tons which home millers state 
is being imported for home consumption 
and ruining their business. The same 
story is true of rye flour, and yet the 
German millers insist that unless they get 
& protective duty they will be ruined. 
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Stocks in Hamburg are not heavy, and 
arrivals are light. Prices for April-May 
shipment: Canadian export patents, $9.40 
@9.50; Kansas patents, $9.25@9.40; Eng- 
lish patents, $8.75@9. 





AUSTRALIAN FREIGHT MARKET 


MetzourNnE, Vicrorta, April 6.—The 
freight market this season has been of 
more than usual interest. Early in the 
season 40s@42s 6d ton was asked, but 
when it became apparent that, owing to 
the poor crops, European wheat imports 
would be heavy, tonnage rates advanced 
rapidly to 55s. 

Some of these very expensive charters 
have yet to arrive in Australia, but re- 
cently quotations have eased rapidly, and 
during the past week, 40s per ton was 
quoted at Melbourne. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





JUGOSLAVIA ALSO FEELS 
THE SHORTAGE OF WHEAT 


Bexorape, Jucostavia, April 15.—The 
decline in agricultural production all over 
southeastern Europe, and the consequent 
shortage of wheat, is being felt in Jugo- 
slavia, and mills have been obliged to im- 
port wheat from Argentina at a price of 
$1.80 bu, c.i.f., Trieste. The small pro- 
duction has been aggravated by the fact 
that the wheat crop was overestimated, 
and much more was exported than was 
justified by the crop. 

The flour trade is also bad, since con- 
sumption has been very restricted owing 
to high prices. Local mills have found 
that Argentine wheat does not yield the 
quantity of flour they had expected, and 
they have had to blend it with home 
grown wheats, the unpopularity of the 
Argentine wheat being exemplified by 
the fact that Hungarian wheat is quoted 
at higher prices than Plate. 

The export trade in flour, besides be- 
ing handicapped by the shortage of wheat, 
is suffering from the popularity of Amer- 
ican ‘and Italian flours in Jugoslavia, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. 





Class I railroads during the first three 
months of 1925 placed in service 44,163 
freight cars, according to reports filed 
by the railroads with the car service 
division of the American Railway As- 
sociation. 


UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 
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Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from March 1, 1924, to Feb. 28, 
as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1925, 


with countries of destination, 


To— Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Totals 
Azores, Madeira ....... 2 es ee os oe o* os ee . 2 8 13 
BeIMIGM crccccccccseses 5 4 2 7 3 3 26 28 6 16 3 3 106 
DOMMAPE .ccccccccccecs 7 7 4 6 5 7 19 21 47 31 18 12 184 
Wathomia ...ccccccccces 1 ee ee ee . e* 2 3 q 1 os 4 15 
Pree 37 51 31 18 14 25 64 75 53 27 43 14 452 
PEARS cccccccccceseces 1 1 : es es ee ee ee _ 2 
GHETROET cccccscccesers 134 106 85 53 33 65 249 340 207 225 67 179 1,743 
Gibraltar ....cccescsece ae oe a* es e* ee 1 ee = os . 1 
GFOEOCE on ccccccccccccece 17 25 56 78 70 64 41 44 20 58 67 548 
TEOMMEET cc cccccsccsceses 2 os nae ae $a - a ‘2 re a ay - 2 
BOE Sececoccucveceseees 11 10 10 1 oa 4 26 7 12 8 13 102 
FoolamG, Otc. ..cscessecs a 1 ¥* ° os . ° ae 
Jugoslavia, etc. ....... ee 1 én 3 - 4 
REGED cccccscrsecsceses os . oe . + 3 , 12 15 
Malta, C€C. ...ccccccees 5 ee 2 és 4 8 6 14 4 5 2 50 
Netherlands ........... 182 158 126 120 65 99 248 419 298 223 71 65 2,074 
NOPWGY ccccccccccesces 1 1 1 oe 8 2 10 27 9 86 37 16 198 
Poland, Danzig ........ 6 ee 1 1 4 16 13 9 6 21 81 
Portmgal .cccccsecs ‘ . aa oe 2 1 ee . 3 
BOGOR cccccvvccssecees 5 5 7 2 3 5 6 13 13 10 8 7 84 
Turkey in Europe ...... os ee os 1 1 ee ee eo es oe e6 2 
United Kingdom ....... 84 93 108, 106 73 1382 226 328 364 262 142 112 2,020 
Other Europe .......... oe 1 os es ee ee ee oe 2 oe 11 10 24 
COMER ossveiccecoesess 6 10 6 6 7 3 5 10 8 6 4 5 76 
British Honduras ...... 2 2 2 2 1 3 2 2 2 1 1 1 21 
Cesta RIOR ccccsveccves 9 8 10 7 6 9 10 7 11 9 12 8 106 
GRROUERER csc ccccecess 14 12 7 12 11 12 12 15 13 12 17 10 147 
BEOMGUTOR ccc scccsccce 4 4 4 5 4 3 5 4 5 4 1 53 
2s o6secenee es 8 5 y 6 4 7 5 5 7 6 10 5 77 
oo eee erie ee 6 5 7 8 5 8 6 7 9 11 10 8 90 
Bee 12 5 9 6 5 9 7 8 14 24 19 11 129 
DD évevesaaves 50 51 47 24 18 22 26 22 2 22 18 12 333 
BD. Wee wr tweets 60s 126 2 78 81 84 y2 «101 108 114 120 137 96 219 
REESE ceces 29 36 44 29 12 23 22 31 29 36 32 9 332 
Barbados ae 1 2 2 3 2 2 1 1 2 1 1 18 
DOERR oo cevvccecnens 10 9 12 17 12 12 14 21 17 21 16 11 172 
Trinidad and Tobago.. 1 2 ‘ ° 1 2 2 4 1 1 ‘i 2 16 
Other Brit. West Indies. q 3 3 2 f 6 5 3 3 2 4 1 40 
Dominican Republic.... 7 6 6 9 7 6 6 9 6 7 9 7 85 
Dutch West Indies 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 3 1 1 24 
French West Indies 14 7 16 13 s 6 12 9 9 16 16 12 138 
Virgin Islands +‘ “a 2 2 3 2 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 23 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

rador a tpn ae . 1 aie ae 1 2 2 4 9 5 1 << 2 27 
eee 58 68 62 51 48 51 41 66 57 05 42 58 657 
VOMORUCIR 2. ccccce 1 4 5 4 6 9 8 9 5 7 9 9 79 
DEL. veceneceses 27 1 15 13 8 ee 14 1 6 5 6 96 
Colombia 5 4 6 6 7 6 5 5 3 1 5 4 60 
TROMRGOP 22. cccscces 7 4 11 5 9 5 8 10 9 8 3 7 86 
GN cece wasensnase 2 3 4 3 1 7 ) 6 1 dq 1 4 44 
y ) Boo 8 1 9 5 3 1 6 15 6 4 3 2 63 
ere a ee ee 2 ee 13 ee ee 1 eo ° ee 1 17 
0” ee 2 ie re 139 107 32 231 68 6 16 10 8 i 1 > 621 
RIND: esas sueeees 132 58 45 154 62 77 61 30 11 46 17 21 714 
GE, 5 6-06-04 006 88040488 18 4 2 3 3 11 5 6 s 1 5 ' 73 
CE oeicns ewes sence. 5 7 oe es es oe . ° : se ee 12 
Kwangtung .......... 142 28 40 13 7 ee 7 8 21 266 
Philippine Islands ..... 59 13 27 55 51 78 80 45 92 39 36 25 600 
Palestine and Syria ‘ ~ 1 2 2 i: os 1 3 1 3 1 3 17 
British West Africa .... 13 13 17 12 s 14 12 12 12 12 10 5 140 
ere ee ee 3 1 13 5 8 22 ot) 15 20 18 24 28 166 
MEOUOGOO so cccccscecedns oe 5 1 5 3 4 6 1 1 ‘ 1 3 30 
Spanish Africa ........ es 2 2 ° 1 es 1 2 1 ee ; : 9 
Canary Islands ........ 1 2 2 ee ee as 1 3 ° 1 3 2 15 
French Africa ......... 2 1 2 2 1 2 3 2 2 2 3 1 23 
French Oceania ....... 3 4 1 2 3 1 4 2 1 5 - 26 
British South Africa 1 1 ss 1 : F 1 1 1 6 
Portuguese Africa ..... 1 2 2 2 1 3 11 
EABOTER cc cccccccccccses 1 ° e» ° 1 

Totals 1,426 1,038 9771,174 789 949 1,462 1,8721,616 1,452 988 939 14,682 
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Budapest’s Milling District Divided by the Danube 
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DAMAGES FOR BUYER’S 
BREACH OF CONTRACT 


Although a contract buyer of flour 
wrongfully repudiated his agreement, he 
was not liable for more than a stipulated 
cancellation fee, if there was no decline 
in market price at the time of cancella- 
tion, held the appellate court in Indiana 
in the case of H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 
vs. Broadlick (146 N. E. 848). 

Plaintiff mill sued to recover for 
breach of a contract by defendant to buy 
flour, defendant having refused to give 
shipping instructions within the 60-day 
period provided for by the contract, can- 
celing the order three days after it was 
given. The contract provided in sub- 
stance that, upon failure of the buyer to 
perform any of his obligations under the 
contract, the seller, on notice, might ter- 
minate that portion of the contract on 
which there had been default, with an en- 
try charge of 50c bbl on flour, and that 
the buyer should pay to the seller such 
loss, damage, or expense as might arise 
through his failure to carry out the con- 
tract. 

The mill appealed from a judgment of 
the trial court limiting recoverable dam- 
ages to the cancellation fee specified in 
the contract. Affirming the judgment, 
the appellate court said: 

“The trial court evidently understood 
that the damages, if any, were fixed as 
of that date [date of cancellation by the 
buyer], and that appellant could not wait 
until 60 days thereafter, and until the 
price of flour had declined so that it 
could claim $930 damages, and then sue 
for that amount. We agree with the trial 
court in this conclusion, but, as there 
were no damages at the date of cancella- 
tion, the price of flour not having de- 
clined, appellant’s only right of recovery 
was for the 50c bbl cancellation fee.” 





Canada—Milling in March 

Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in March, 1925, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 

East West 
Wheat 196 3,031,167 
Oats 386,358 
Barley 
Buckwheat 
Rye 
Corn . § 
Mixed grain 1,026,396 30,737 1,057,133 

Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in March, 
1925: 

Wheat flour, 

bbls— 

Manitoba 1 patent.. 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 
Ont. wint. straight. 
All others 

Totals, flour 

Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour 
Bran 

Shorts and middlings. 
All other offal 

Other cereals, 

Ibs— East West Total 
Oatmeal 436,643 1,332,850 1,769,493 
Rolled oats...... 1,306,374 4,393,907 5,700,281 
Barley, pot and 

pearl 
Rye meal 
Corn flour and 

meal 


Total 
7,552,363 


Total 
243,977 
483,616 
52,480 
652,281 191,590 843,871 
976,375 647,569 1,623,944 
West Total 
2,215 4,443 
9,662 24,101 
13,867 35,592 
1,907 4,105 


136,663 
9,800 


106,038 30,625 


67,914 853,200 
Buckwheat flour. 193,360 193,360 
Total products in months of November, 
December, 1924, and January and February, 
1925 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 
bbls— Nov. Dee. Jan. Feb. 
Manitoba 1 patent... 419 370 338 
Manitoba 2 patent... 480 377 463 
Ont. winter straight 70 86 K 70 
All others 531 i 614 


785,286 


Totals, flour ....1,618 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour.... 
Bran 
Shorts and middl'gs 
All other offal 
Other cereals, Ibs— 
Oatmeal ..........3,703 
Rolled oats 
Barley, pot and 
pearl 5: 28 416 
Rye meal 1k § 148 
Corn flour and meal 777 B 1,865 
Buckwheat flour... 540 505 102 
Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from April 1, 1924, to March 31, 1925, in bar- 
rels: 


1,449,435 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
1,668,375 


19,474,615 
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SONG OF THE BREAKFAST FOOD 
MANUFACTURERS 

In years gone by, to greet the eye, 
Came ads to cure diseases,— 

A single quart of Duffy’s Port 
Would end hiccoughs and sneezes; 

A box of pills would stop all ills, 
Cure dandruff, chilblains, goitres, 

A bloody nose, or wrinkled clothes, 
Big feet, a mind that loiters. 


But now for health there is a wealth 
Of breakfast foods most tricky. 
From the haymow of the old cow 
Come vitamins for Mickey, 
And from her bin comes bran for 
Min,— 
No liniment or plaster. 
Oh! Housemaid’s Knee, and Fly and 
Flea, 
Acclaim Cow Food your Master! 
H, &. ¥. 
. 

Male Customer: “I want a couple of 
pillowcases.” 

Shop Assistant: “What size?” 

“I don’t know, but I wear a size seven 
hat.”— Answers. 

* 

Dr. J. R. Leeson says that for two 
hours after a baby is born it can hang 
from a pencil, and it is argued that this 
proves we have a common ancestry with 
the monkey. Personally we think it 
comes from a generation of riding in tube 
trains.—Punch. 

* . 
AFTER THE. HONEYMOON 


“I wish to complain,” said the bride 
haughtily, “about the flour you sold me. 
It was tough.” 

“Tough, ma’am?” asked the grocer. 

“Yes, tough. I made pie with it, and 
my husband could hardly cut it.”—Pro- 
gressive Grocer. 

. * 

“Why did Mrs. Sternson marry that 
barber?” : 

“Well, she said she wanted to have her 
hair cut just like she orders, for a 
change.”—-The American Legion Weekly. 

* * 
UNFORGIVABLE ERRORS (1 & 2) 

They were having one of their custom- 
ary spats. You know how it is. 

“You've said a good many things you 
ought to be sorry for,” she scolded. 

“T recall two,” he admitted, after rumi- 
nating a while. 

“What particular ones?” 

“‘T do’ and ‘I will’."—The American 
Legion Weekly. 

> 

Mrs. Bing: “Oh, I wish these recipes 
would be more definite.” 

Mr. Bing: “What’s the difficulty, my 
dear?” 

Mrs. Bing: “This one tells how to use 
up old potatoes, but it does not say how 
old the potatoes must be.”——The Progres- 
sive Grocer. 

. * 
NEWS VALUATION 

George C. Bastion, whose business in 
life is editing the news, sums up the job 
as follows: 

1 ordinary man+1 ordinary life—0. 

1 ordinary man+1 ordinary wife—0. 

1 ordinary man+l1 auto+1 gun+l1 
quart= News. 

1 bank cashier+1 wife+7 children—0. 

1 bank cashier—$100,000+1 chorus 
girl=Headlines.—Collier’s. 

* * 

Scientists say an elephant talks with 
his trunk. Well, we’ve heard a mere suit- 
case say “gurgle, gurgle.”—Judge. 

* * 


Sir Arthur Keith says that man’s brain 
is becoming smaller as the centuries give 


him fewer problems to tackle. Hatters, 
however, are not going to stock any at 
six-and-a-half until the crossword craze 
has subsided.—Punch. 


* 7 
ANNOYING 


A furious man rushed into a newspaper 
office. He was a local celebrity, and had 
been reported as present at a boxing 
match. 

“You referred to me as the well-known 
lightweight champion,” he roared. 

“Well :’ said the editor. 

“And I’m not. That’s my brother. 
I’m the coal merchant.”—Tit Bits. 

* * 


A colored woman had caused her re- 
cent sweetie to be arraigned on charges 
of assault. 

“And what was the cause of the quarrel 
that resulted in his striking you?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“Well, yo’ Honah, he done wanted me 
to gib him back all de presents he done 
promised me, sah.”—The American Le- 
gion Weekly. 

* . 
HOUSE PARTY STRATEGY 


“That tiresome guest of ours,” said 
wifey, “just received a telegram saying 
he was wanted in town.” 

“Well?” responded hubby. 

“I wonder if he sent it.” 

“No, I sent it.’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

* 

Mrs. Commuter: “A two-minute egg? 
I thought you insisted on three minutes.” 

Mr. Commuter: “I know, but I’ve de- 
cided to sleep longer in the mornings.” — 
Life. 


Smeal 
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Special Notices 


> 

The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN AND BROKERS 


We want the BEST salesmen or 
brokers that are now selling flour 
in the following territories: 


Eastern New York state and 
Western New England, 

West half Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 


To sell flour for our new 2,000-bbi 
hard wheat mill at Kansas City, Mo. 
All correspondence confidential. 


J. C. LYSLE MILLING CO., 
Leavenworth, Kansas 





SALESMAN WANTED—TRAVELING MAN 
to cover state of Alabama; please give 
references in first letter and state whether 
ever sold flour; if so, for whom and how 
many barrels per year; also state salary 
expected. 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


May 13, 1925 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman to cover northwestern Ohio for 
brokerage concern handling spring, Kan- 
sas and soft winter flours; salary and com- 
mission basis. Address 17, care North- 
western Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo 
Ohio. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


We are looking for a live repre- 
sentative for northwestern Indiana 
and northeastern Illinois; have well- 
established flour trade in this dis- 
trict. Give full details in first letter. 


St. Paul Milling Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER, 
also assistant export manager; we have 
open positions for an assistant sales man- 
ager, also an assistant export manager in 
our new organization for the operation of 
the 3,000-bbl Kehlor flour mill recently 
purchased by us; we only desire high class 
men of proven ability, who have had ex- 
perience in these positions with large mill- 
ing organizations; we feel these are good 
opportunities for the right men. Marshall 
Hall Grain Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








DEMONSTRATOR AND SALESMAN ON 
soft or hard wheat flour wishes to make 
a change; best of references; years of 
experience. Address 13, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence in flour mill laboratories; can demon- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a 
flour mill. Address 43, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 55, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





DESIRE CONNECTION WITH 400- TO 
1,500-bbl hard winter wheat mill as super- 
intendent-head miller; 23 years’ experi- 
ence in large and small mills; middle age, 
good references, no bad habits. Address 
33, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 100-BBL MILL OR 
second in larger; lifetime experience; do 
millwrighting; accept anything that is 
steady; can keep flour up to standard; go 
any place if suitable; give best references. 
Address 60, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF 
mill of 1,500 or more barrels, soft or hard 
wheat; have had experience in handling 
all departments of a mill, including pack- 
ing, loading, elevator, etc; reference from 
former employers. Address 62, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL SUPERINTENDENT OF VERY SUC- 
cessful record wants position in good mod- 
ern mill of large capacity up to 10,000 
bbls or more; can handle hard and soft 
wheat, blends and cereals; prefer South- 
west or Pacific Coast states, but will go 
anywhere. Address 57, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
desires position in mill from 150 bbls up; 
20 years’ experience with hard and soft 
wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; guaran- 
tee yield, quality; do my own millwright 
work; plan and install flour mill; can give 
A No. 1 reference. Address 27, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A MAN WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE IN 
milling and grain business open for posi- 
tion as local manager or manager in coun- 
try mill, or as grain solicitor; at present 
employed as manager, but best of reason 
for seeking a change; best of references; 
what have you to offer? Address 37, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Address 982, care Northwestern ~ 


AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
sales manager with some reputable mill; 
have had 12 years’ experience in general 
office, traffic and road work with three 
different mills, two hard wheat mills and 
one soft wheat mill; now employed in field 
work but want to get on the mill end of 
the business; age 36, married. Address 
205, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


AM 34 YEARS OF ‘AGE, 13 YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling flour, grain, feed in Maine; 
have good following among bakers, whole- 
sale grocers and grain dealers; would like 
to represent in Maine a good-sized live 
organization milling high grade spring 
Kansas and soft winter flour; an abun- 
dance of wheat feeds at all times is essen- 
tial; Maine is one of the best -consumers 
of soft winters in the country; eastern 
mill preferred; act quick if interested, as 
we should be prepared for new crop. Ad- 
dress 49, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
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